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HE youth of America who takes 
unto himself in extenso the ex- 
ample of many of our most noted public 
men, may find himself, among others, 
becoming a sportsman in practice. The 
terms vagabond and sportsman are no 
longer synonymous, but rather wholly 
opposite and contradictory, as may be 
witnessed by the lives of some men 
known beyond the confines of county, 
state or nation. Here and there, in 
every corner of the country, may be 
found prominent men, big men, busy 
men, who classify properly and willing- 
ly as sportsmen. 

For instance, the chair of the mayor 
of the city of Chicago seems to fit nat- 
urally the form of a sportsman. The 
present incumbent, Hon. Carter H. Har- 
rison, would far rather go a-fishing than 
be a-mayoring. Others of his predeces- 
sors might have owned to the same soft 
impeachment. Certainly this would 
have been the case with Hon. Hempstead 
Washburne, former mayor of Chicago 
and a very warm personal friend of the 
present mayor, Mr. Harrison. In the 
peculiar relations of these two gentle- 
men there is a subtle sympathy, and they 
offer a combination probably not to be 
found elsewhere in America—a mayor 
and an ex-mayor, of opposite political be- 
liefs, yet both ardent sportsmen and 
both devoted personal friends. Mr. 
Washburne is a republican, and Mr. Har- 
rison a democrat. Neither loses an op- 


portunity to verbally castigate the other 
as to his political creed or his personal 
conduct; yet in the matter of angling, 
they dwell perpetually in the same camp, 
and he who would undertake to separate 
them would find his task one of diffi- 
culty. 

For some years it has been the cus- 
tom of these two gentlemen, with a few 
others, to meet in the busy city at the 
mid-day lunch hour, at a little daily 
gathering of sportsmen known as the 
Wishininne Club; and it would take 
a volume to tell the accusations and 
refutations passed between the two on 
divers sporting and other topics at these 
occasions. 

“Cyarter,” said the Hon. Hempstead 
to Mayor Harrison once upon a time at 
one of these little gatherings, “when I 
think of the depths into which you have 
plunged this city by your pernicious ad- 
ministration, I have to point with pride 
at my own former record. You ought to 
look at my example more carefully. It 
would do you good. Why, some of my 
messages to the council have been copied 
in the diplomatic papers of foreign pow- 
ers.” 

“Yes,” said Mayor Harrison, “I know. 
I remember about that. Once when you 
were mayor, Hemp, I recall that I had 
occasion to see you. I wanted to go 
fishing with you. The watch dog on 
the door told me you could not be seen, 
because you were deeply engaged in writ- 
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ing a message to the council. I hung 
around for an hour and couldn’t get 
in. Then I went and saw a policeman 
who had a key to your side door. He 
let me in, and there I saw you, Hemp, 
sitting reared back in your chair with 
your feet on the table, smoking a cigar- 
ette. Maybe your private secretary was 
writing the message somewhere else ; but 
it’s a cinch you weren’t. You didn’t 
-do anything in your whole administra- 
tion except burn about a million cigar- 
ettes. That’s why your corrupt and pot- 
tering old party could not re-elect you.” 

“Cyarter,” said the Honorable Hemp, 
“vou think you’re the man on horseback, 
don’t you. I saw a picture of you on 
horseback the other day, and say, you 
ride like a sack of beans.” 

“That’s all right, Hemp,” said the 
mayor. “I don’t shoot my own decoys; 
and I don’t smoke cigarettes; and I 
don’t get my friends to buy my share in 
a shooting club when I want to sell out 
—say, boys, you know what he did to 
me?* He got me to buy a share in 
Swan Lake Club, said it was the greatest 
club in the world, that he had belonged 
to it for years, and wanted me to join 
as a personal favor to him. It cost me 
$600. The first day I went down I 
asked where Hemp was. ‘Oh, he’s re- 


signed,’ they told me. I always thought 
it was his own share he sold me.” 

“Well,” said the Honorable Hemp 
defensively, “I was just organizing the 
Mud Lake Hunting and Fishing Club 
for myself and friends, and I couldn’t 
leave so much capital tied up.” 

“That’s it. You want to watch that 
man, fellows, or he will have you all or- 
ganized in some club. He goes down 
here in Indiana and gets an option on 
40 acres of mud flats somewhere, and 
comes up here and forms a trust, and 
syndicates the thing out among his 
friends. Why it’s historically true that 
there never was but one solitary duck 
ever crossed the marsh of Mud Lake 
Hunting and Fishing Club, and that was 
a tame one. Oh, yes, Hemp killed it. It’s 
the only sort he can kill—except decoys.” 

“That’s all right, Cyarter,” said 
Hemp, calmly, lighting a cigarette, “but 
just the same, when I go fly fishing I 
don’t have a tin can of worms in my 
ulster.” 

“What—what’s that? Me fish with 
worms? Why, I never did such a thing 
in all my life. You old robber, you can 
hold this municipality up for all the 
franchises you want, but you can’t tell 
me that I fish with worms! That I 
won't stand for.” 
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TWO MAYORS 
“Oh, go on, Cyarter, of course you do. 
Everybody fishes with worms,” said the 
Honorable Hempstead, smiling benign- 
antly. “Don’t you suppose 1 know all 
about your operations out on the Snake 
river, in the Rockies? Why, I heard 
you checked a whole trunk full of worms 
out of Moneida Junction and had them 
sent over to the Trude ranch. Besides, 
vou know your record at the Huron 
Mountain Club in Michigan.” 

“Well, what about it, I’d like to know! 
Ill tell you, I think the less you say 
about the Huron Mountain Club and 
your own operations in that district, the 
better it will be for your reputation as 
a sportsman and a club member.” 

“Well, I got that trout, didn’t 1?” 

The Honorable Hempstead smiled in 
fiendish exultation at this. Mayor Har- 
rison’s face clouded. 

“Well, yes, that’s so,” said he. “You 
got him, I’ll admit that, because I saw 
you when you killed him. But it was 
my trout, and I ought to have had him. 
He ought to be on the wall of my office 
this minute, and not on yours, and any- 
body who knows the facts will tell you 
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that. Now, Hemp, look here. You're 
a good fellow, and ] have always been 
your friend. 1 always kept the secrets 
of your dark and nefarious administra- 
tions as much from the public as I pos- 
sibly could. But you see here; if you 
keep on throwing that trout up to me 
there’s going to be trouble. It was my 
trout, and you have no right to him. 
Now I ain’t going to sit here and listen 
to you holler about that trout another 
minute. I won't stand it. Even a worm 
will turn.” 

The Honorable Hempstead chuckled 
unctuously to himself once more. 
“Cyarter,” said he, “the knowledge you 
show about the personal habits of 
worms proves the truth of everything I 
have said. Of course, they ‘turn.’ They 
wriggle all over your fingers. I don’t 
deny they turn, and I don’t deny I use 
‘em. There’s a heap of fly fishermen 
that ain’t above putting a little worm on 
the end of the hook. But I never did 
check a trunk full of worms to any place 
on earth. And as to that trout ry 





The mayor’s hand smote hard upon 
the table. 


“Let up on that, Hemp,” 
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he said. “That trout weighed over five 
pounds, and I had fished for him two 
years. I just had him coming, knew 
right where he was, and had the thing 
timed to the minute when I was going 
to get him. Then when I came around 
the bend, and saw you—say, it’s too 
much! You send a boy around to my 
office with that mounted trout, or you 
don’t get your next franchise, do you 
understand? I will see what I can do 
in writing a few messages to the council 
my own self.” 

“Why, say, fellows,’ went on the 
mayor, moodily, “the way he got that 
trout away from me was a simple, un- 
blushing case of absolute personal de- 
pravity. Of course you know that Hemp 
and I both belong to the Huron Moun- 
tain Club, up on the shores of Lake Su- 
perior. There are a lot of cottagers up 
there, some of the best people of this 
city, and we always prided ourselves 
upon the exclusive character of our 
membership. With the exception of 
Hemp Washburne, there isn’t a man in 
the club that a fellow would be ashamed 
to be seen talking with. Every one of 
them—except Hemp—is a genuine 


sportsman and a fly fisherman from 
away back.” 

“With worms,” said the Honorable 
Hemp, beaming again with a smile which 


entirely crossed his ruddy countenance. 

“Who’s telling this story?” said 
Mayor Harrison. “You keep still. Pll 
leave it to the jury to decide whether 
that trout skin doesn’t belong to me.” 

“The way it happened was this,” he 
continued. “You know our main trout 
stream there is the Salmon. Trout river, 
and late in the season we get some 
thumping big trout there, when they be- 
gin to run up the river from the lake. 
We often get them two, three or four 
pounds in weight. A fish of that weight 
is worth having. Gentlemen, to see your 
humble servant engaged in playing one 
of those painted giants of the deep, with 
fly rod held gracefully, but firmly aloft, 
and the feathered lure hanging out of 
the corner of the jaw of the engaged 
monster—well, they do tell me that that 
spectacle is worth coming miles to see.” 

“It would be,” said the Honorable 
Hemp. “But I move to amend the or- 
dinance by striking out the words 
‘feathered lure,’ and inserting ‘squirmy 
worm.’ ” 

“Hang it, Hemp, shut up, can’t you? 
Say, fellows, do you know what a Wash- 
burne cast is?” 

“It’s a peach, that’s what it is,” in- 
terpolated Mr. Washburne. 

“It certainly is. There may be a fly 
in it, but not usually, and only for orna- 
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mental purposes. If he has any fly at 
all it is one with a spinner on top of it, 
and a bunch of worms at the other end. 
That’s his hand fly. For a dropper he 
usually uses a minnow, and his stretcher 
is a spoon hook baited with a piece of 
pork rind. When the Honérable Hemp- 
stead, gentlemen, gets one of his casts 
rigged up and starts down stream—well, 
I wish I had a photograph of him every 
time I saw him going that way.” 

“Tell them about my trout,” beamed 
the Honorable Hempstead, once more. 

“Our trout, or rather, my trout, I sup- 
pose you mean,” said the mayor. “Well, 
that’s just what I am going to do. Now 
as I was saying, there was one old whale 
of a trout in one of the pools on the 
river that everybody in the club was ac- 
quainted with. He lay under a log at 
the tail of a deep reach. He had been 
there for two or three years to my cer- 
tain knowledge. Gentlemen, it was one 
of the prospective pleasures of my infre- 
quent summer vacations—my infrequent 
absences’ from the stern duties of my 
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office—to think of just how I would 
stealthily creep into the head of that 
pool; how I would once more daintily 
place my fly just a few inches short of 
the log; how I would meet the savage 
rush of the old warrior. And each time 
I hoped that I might get him far enough 
away from that log to give me a fair 
chance. I had hooked him a score of 
times, but each time he would break 
away. That would put him down again 
for two or three days, but sooner or later 
he would come again, and sooner or later 
I would have the pleasure of knowing, 
for an instant or so, that I was fast to 
the biggest fish in the river. 

“T knew him as well as I know my 
own brother,” he resumed, reminiscently, 
“T had seen him a hundred times, from 
the bank and from the boat. I knew 
every line and spot on him. I knew 
every phase of his facial expression— 
why, he had a kind of a droop in his 
left eye, like he was winking at me. I 
think Hemp must have snagged him 
there some time with one of his spoon 
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hooks. Know that trout? Why, I should 
say I did. I knew him, respected him, 
loved him! He was mine by the right 
of discovery, by the right of improve- 
ment, development, temporary occupancy 
and occasional possession. Under the 
laws of Blackstone, as well as according 
to Hoyle and all the rules of sport, that 
was my trout, and all of Huron Moun- 
tain Club knew it. That fish was known 
as ‘Carter’s trout’ for two years, and 
everybody admitted he was mine. I was 
going to put his hide on the walls in the 
mayor’s office. I had given the order to 
the taxidermist.” 

“That's right, fellows,” said Hemp. 
“T had the taxidermist send the bill 
around to Cyarter, and he paid it be- 
fore he knew what it was. He’s got the 
bill, but I’ve got the trout!” 

“Now listen to that admission!” said 
Mayor Harrison. “Doesn’t that show the 
true nature of this social outcast? Well, 
I never did know I paid for the mount- 
ing of the fish. But I do know it was 
my trout. 


“Now, as I was saying, on one of my 
brief and infrequent vacations last Au- 
gust, I went up there to take a look at 
my trout. The boatman and I poled 
up to the pool from below. I got on the 
log and peered over. There the old fel- 
low was, and he winked at me, showing 
that he recognized me. The matter of 
shaking hands with him was only tem- 
porarily postponed. There were two other 
trout with him in the hole, each of which 
would have weighed about two pounds. 

““Now’s your chance,’ said the boat- 
man; so we backed down stream, and I 
got out and waded down into the pool 
from above, crossing the neck of the 
bend from the boat. With my well-known 
exquisiteness of art, I placed the fly at 
precisely the right point. There was a 
whirl and a surge, and as luck would 
have it, the trout came away from the 
log, and not under it. I played and 
killed it. Alas! it was one of the smaller 
trout, and not the big one. I waited for 
a few moments and cast again, and once 
more there was a tremendous rise, but I 
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did not fasten. ‘That’s him, that’s the 
big fellow! said my boatman, who was 
watching from the bank. ‘Now let him 
alone. Don’t cast again. We'll go back 
to the club house for lunch, and this even- 
ing we'll come back and we'll get him 
sure.’ 

“T hated to leave the pool at that time, 
but I took the boatman’s advice, and we 
went away to rest the old fellow for a lit- 
tle while. It was merely a matter of 
form. I had him located and knew he 
was coming. In fact, I had seen and 
spoken to the trout and it was perfectly 
understood between us that I was going 
to get him that day. There wasn’t any 
maybe-so about it. It was a cinch, a lead- 
pipe, air-tight cinch. I ain’t any surer 
of the Old Eighteenth ward election day 
than I was of that trout; and you know 
that’s pretty near sure.” 

The Mayor here fell into an unhappy 
silence. Urged to proceed, he did so with 
reluctance. “I don’t like to tell it,” said 
he glumly. “The truth is, the boatman 
and I went back there that afternoon, 
just at the time when 
the shadows were fall- 
ing right on the water. 
We stopped at the bend 
above the pool, and I 
got out of the boat. I 
sat down on a log, and 
just looked around and 
enjoyed myself, looking 
at the beauteous world 
that lay about me. I 
lighted a cigar—not a 
cigarette, gentlemen,— 
and just sat there in 
silent contemplation, 
thinking what a lucky 
man I was, what a 
beautiful thing this big 
trout of mine was, how 
handsome he was going 
to look hanging on the 
wall of my office. An 
innocent and well- 
meaning man, gentle- 
men, I was content with 
all the world. Having 
wronged no man, I was 
now upon the point of 
entering upon one of 
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the rewards of a long and virtuous life. 
I was about to meet the supremest pleas- 
ure of my angling career. Stepping into 
the head of that pool, I was going gently 
to extend my line until the winged lure 
fell precisely at the right spot. Then 
—but I don’t like to think about it.” 

“Go on, go on, Mr. Mayor,” cried sev- 
eral voices. 

“Yes, go on, Cyarter, tell ’em,” said 
the Honorable Hemp, beaming, _ his 
unctuous voice fairly rippling in low 
waves of melody. 

“Fellows, it’s too much,” said Mayor 
Harrison. “I don’t like to talk about it. 
I don’t like to expose the infamy of this 
hardened wretch who now claims that he 
has my trout, and has sent me the bill 
for it. But I suppose I ought to lay the 
whole thing before you. 

“The truth is that, after I had nearly 
finished my cigar and had sat there with 
my soul full of content, listening to the 
gentle warblings of the sweet-voiced 
birds, imbibing all the subtle and refin- 
ing influences of the kindly sky and the 
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green foliage of the wilderness world 
about me, I at last, heaving a sigh of 
resolution, rose to complete my errand. I 
felt almost sorry for the old trout, after 
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all. He had been a friend of mine. We 
knew and respected each other. He knew 
I was a past master of the art of fly fish- 
ing, and I knew he was the biggest trout 
in the river, the biggest one that ever had 
been seen there. I felt almost sorry that 
I was obliged to cut short his career ; al- 
though, gentlemen, I consoled myself 
that his finish was to be at the hands of 
an artist, and in a way properly to be 
called sportsmanlike.” 

“Hear! hear!” cried the Honorable 
Hempstead. 

The Mayor looked in scornful silence 
at him. “As I was remarking,” he re- 
sumed, “the situation was one ideal in 
every respect. The issue was not for a 
moment in doubt. The trout was mine, 
by discovery and by all ancient rights of 
the craft. Nothing but crime could de- 
prive me of him. But, sirs, that crime 
was not wanting! 

“T rose from the log, carelessly tossing 
the remnant of my fragrant Havana into 
the stream. I gave my boatman four or 
five cigars as an advance reward. I felt 
generous. My whole being was softened 
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and mellowed with the tender regret 
which I experienced at taking the life of 
my old friend, the biggest trout in the 
river. So animated, I started across the 
narrow neck of the bend, which would 
bring me directly into the head of the 
pool. It was but a few paces, yet before 
I had completed the distance, I heard a 
sound which made me hasten. It was the 
sound of splashing in the water! My 
heart almost stopped as I hurried to the 
edge of the bank and peered through the 
concealing grasses. 

“Gentlemen, the sight which I saw 
there was one which froze my blood, and 
which will never depart from my mem- 
ory! There, there, immersed in the 
pearly depths of my special pool up to 
the middle of his fat person, was this 
fiend incarnate who sits before you, this 
man sometimes addressed as the ‘Honor- 
able’ Hempstead Washburne, false friend, 
traitor to all things sacred, and the de- 
spoiler of honest innocence. 

“He was standing there, I say, at the 
upper end of the pool. He had a cigar- 
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H. Harrison, Jr. 


ette in his mouth, but he was grinning 
from ear to ear like an ancient Cheshire 
eat. His hat was pushed back on his 
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forehead, and the butt of his rod was im-- 
bedded some inches in his stomach. 
The rod itself was bent in a glorious 
arch. And, gentlemen, there, there at 
the other end of his line, even then be- 
ginning to yield at the end of a mag- 
nificent battle which this villain had en- 
joyed all to himself, was my trout, my 
personal property, my cherished object, 
my personally reared and conducted rec- 
ord trout, which weighed, as I knew very 
well, full over the five-pound limit! Out 
of the corner of his mouth hung a por- 
tion of the justly celebrated Washburne 
east. At the distance I could not tell 
whether the fish had risen to the spoon 
hook, the minnow, or the fly 4 la worm. 

“T was too horrified for speech during 
several moments. 
Then I began to 
feel around on 
the bank for a 
rock. Alas! 
there was noth- 
ing but sand. I 
slipped off into 
the grass and 
earnestly hunted 
for some suitable 
missile. Finding 
at length a boul- 
der about as big 
as my fist, I re- 
turned to my 
point of observa- 
tion. Too late! 
It was only to 
meet the alleged 
Honorable 
Hempstead 
Washburne 
struggling up 
the bank. On his 
face was an 
‘I’ ve-eat-the-can- 
ary’ grin! In his 
arms he bore my 
trout! Gentlemen, the gall of that wad- 
dling, smirking fiend paralyzed me. 
It was too much; I dropped the stone. 
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**T got him, Cyarter,’ he said. Those 
were the words he said to me.” 

“Well, didn’t I, Cyarter,’ asked the 
Honorable Hempstead, blithely grinning. 

“No, you didn’t,” said Mayor Harri- 
son. “He wasn’t yours. You got only 
his husk, his effigy. That trout was 
mine. Why, to catch him on a worm, or a 
minnow, or a spoon hook, or whatever it 
was you had on your cast that time, was 
nothing short of sacrilege. It was a 
shame and a disgrace. 

“Gentlemen, I have been trying ever 
since then to get Hemp Washburne ex- 
pelled from the Huron Mountain Club. 
It’s the only club he was ever in that he 
wouldn’t resign from. As for that trout 
which he brazenly flaunts in my face 
every time I go 
into his office, 
I'll leave it to 
you if it isn’t 
mine and not 
his. I found it, 
located it, hung 
it and played it, 
and paid for 
mounting it. 
Now all I’ve got 
to say is, if 
he doesn’t send 
it over to my 
office pretty soon 
I’m going to 
send the Chief 
of Police over 
with habeas cor- 
pus papers.” 

“You ought to 
use a whole 
worm on your 
fly, Cyarter, the 
next time,” said 
the Honorable 
Hempstead 
Washburne, ris- 
ing with a swag- 
“That’s 
what fetches them. Come up and 
see my trout any time you feel like it.” 


a sack of beans” 
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“Hello, old frog down in your tub” 








THE DAY AND THE PRIZE 


By CLARENCE HAWKES 


UST above the picturesque meadow 
city, where the noble Connecticut 
makes its longest loop between Bellows 
Falis and the Sound, is situated the 
quaint old town, known to the Indians 
as Norwottuck (the town in the midst 
of the river). Its English name also is 
pleasant to the ear, but it is not as fitting 
as that given it by the Indians, so we 
will call it Norwottuck. 

One end of the main street of the 
quaint old town rests upon the river, at 
the north, just where it turns to make the 
first curve of the bow, while the other 
end of the avenue rests upon the river 
at the south, where the other curve is 
made completing the bow. From one 
end of the street to the other, or from 
Connecticut to Connecticut, is a good 
English mile, while around the ox-bow 
by boat is seven miles. I know of no 
other spot on the Connecticut where the 
noble river can have such a ruse plaved 
upon it by the canocist, as here. For 
one has merely to set his canoe upon 
wheels, or take it upon his head for that 
matter, and push it into the river at the 
upper end of the street, and without row- 
ing a stroke, he can float around the bow 
seven miles and take his boat out of the 
water, within half a mile of home. The 
current most of the way is swift, and by 
occasionally dipping a paddle into the 
water and pushing the boat back into the 
current, the trick is done, the current be- 
ing swift enough to keep a spoon purring 
nicely all the way. 

I know of no pleasanter oceupation for 
a fresh summer morning than floating 
down the old Connecticut in a canoe. 
The entire river from Bellows Fails to 
the Sound is a perfect poem. For the 
better part of the way, green fields of 
growing corn and tobacco line the river, 
while the hills stand back at a respectful 
cistance of three or four miles. Except 


just below Norwottuck, where the twin 
mountains are very inquisitive, and have 
come close up to the river, partly to do 
homage to it, but, as I think, more to 
view their own grandeur in its mirror. 
Geologists tell us that in the glacial, or 
drift, period this region was a vast lake, 
which finally broke through between the 
mountains and made its way to the sea. 

On the particular morning that I have 
in mind, there was little wind, and the 
sun was not too bright; two signs that 
make the heart of a fisherman glad. As 
I pushed the boat into the river at the 
upper end of the street, a big osprey 
ame sailing majestically by, giving me 
his cheerful fisherman’s greeting. For 
he, too, is a fisherman, and wishes all the 
fraternity good luck. Once well out on 
the river I let out about eighty feet of 
trolling line, carrying a spoon, and also 
rigged a rod, with which to work nearer 
the boat. The trolling line one can hold 
in his teeth, and still plainly feel a strike. 
Occasionally a little willow-hidden brook 
would slip gleefully into the great river, 
laughing just as though it was not now 
forever lost. At such points the bass 
like to feed, and lave themselves in the 
fresher brook water. 

The banks of a river are always inter- 
esting, and forever changing. Here 
there is a little bush fringed cove, where 
the pads are luxuriant and the pickerel 
like to lie. Further along there will be 
other coves, some fringed with sweet 
flag, and others girdled with cattails. 
Then there are innumerable little eddies 
giving strange effects of light and shade, 
and running water flashing over colored 
stone. There is no more marvelous kal- 
eidoscope in nature than the banks of a 
river. 

“Whir-r-zip! splash!” Ah! we are fish- 
ing! I was dreaming in “A painted ship, 
upon a painted ocean,” and had forgot- 
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ten all about it. It is only a little pick- 
erel that has taken the spoon and run 
under the boat. “Whir-r! splash! splash ! 
flop, flop!” Here he is in the boat. What 
a sharky looking chap he is, with his long 
flattened head, and slim body. But he is 
much sweeter meat than his larger fei- 
lows and his tug on the spoon gives one 
a good thrill. 

“See me, see me, sir-r-r!” Here comes 
the old osprey again, cheerful fisherman 
that he is. “Hello, old frog down in your 
tub,” he is saying. “What luck are you 
having. See me; see me, sir!” For a 
second he steadies himself, giving motion 
enough to his wings to keep his balance, 
while he measures the distance and the 
depth with his eye. Then down he comes 
like a boy coasting down a steep hill. 
Away under he goes, till not a feather is 
seen, but it is only for a second, for there 
he comes, splashing a shower of water 
froin his wings, and gleaming with wet. 
Well done, old fellow! There is a pound 
of sucker in his claws, and he flies away 
with it to a pine grove where I imagine 
there is a nest. It takes a good eye to 
calculate so well up ten rods in the air, 
that one can catch a fish in his claws. 
But the family are trained fishermen, as 
the suckers and river dace, and occasion- 
ally a pickerel can testify. 

Thus go the moments. The boat 
dances on the water, and the little waves 
splash against the lily pads, or gently lap 
the pebbly beach. From down in the 
meadow comes a blithe “good morning” 
from a dozen throats. My old friend the 
bobolink is there, and the cheerful robin 
is keeping him company. Now a meadow 
lark rises from the glass and flies up into 
a tree, pouring out a sweet note, at every 
strike of his wings. The song sparrow, 
too, is there, and he vies with the bobo- 
link in liquid sweetness. All is hope, 
joy and peace. There is no harsh sound 
of hammer, or grinding machinery, or 
snriek of whistles, no indication that afar 
in tle city there is waging that stern 
etrife for existence that robs human life 
of half its sweetness, and almost puts the 
hepe of human brotherhood forever out 
of reach. 

Perhaps the fish are biting, but it does 
not matter if they are not, for the air and 
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the scintillating sunlight of the blue 
heavens are joy enough in themselves, 
and if the fish happen to bite, so much 
the better. Besides, the fisherman’s talis- 
man is hope. If the fish do not bite to- 
day they will to-morrow. If he does not 
get a fish all day long, he still expects 
to land a big one, who will take his hook 
just as he winds up the line and un- 
tackles. Not until the line is all in, 
does he cease to hope. If a man couid 
put the hope into his life that he does 
into fishing, he would never despair. 
Willow Island, two-thirds of the way 
round the ox-bow just above the three 
bridges, is reached and the little pickerel 
in the bottom of the boat is our only 
fish. But how could one be disappointed 
with the sky so blue, the air so sweet ? 
The boat rushes into the swift current 
and rounds the island, the spoons follow- 
ing dutifully, the one upon the rod quite 
near shore. What is that sudden tug at 
the spoon, that electric thrill of the whole 
tackle! Instinctively the hand grips the 
rod, the muscles in the arm tighten, and 
the right hand goes to the reel. The 
trolling line goes overboard, the paddle 
is dropped in the bottom of the boat, but 
the precious rod, that has suddenly be- 
come electrified, is held tight at any cost. 
Then the iine goes down stream singing 
like a bullet, while the reel fairly whistles, 
trying to pay out the line fast enough. 
Pickerel, and a good one this time! 
Twenty, forty, sixty, eighty feet, are 
gone; there are only twenty more. He 
will have to be snubbed if he does not 
turn in another second. The rod is 
raised, with the tip pointing in the oppo- 
site direction from that in which the fish 
is going, the strain will be terrible, and 
must be gradual, and evenly distributed 
through the entire length of the rod. 
But just as the last coil on the reel is 
reached, the great fish turns and heads 
straight for the boat. Now quick with 
the reel or there will be a fine snarl and 
we shall lose the fish. How the line sings 
and the reel clicks as you work frantic- 
ally at it! The line is watersoaked and 
swollen, and there is no time to wind it 
even, but I get fifty feet back on the 
reel, and he has the other fifty to take 
with him under the boat. But he does 

















not stop to sulk this time. It is too early 
in the game. He is out the other side, 
and running straight across the channel. 
The tip of the rod touches the water as 
it is dipped to let the line pass under the 
end of the boat, and out the other side. 
A second later, and it would have drawn 
squarely across the boat, and snapped 
like a bit of twine. 


THE DAY AND THE PRIZE 
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But slowly this time, for the big tug took 
all his strength, and he is waiting for 
his second wind. 

Five minutes he sulks, and then goes 
down stream, like a cup defender on the 
run home. This time he almost reaches 
one of the piers of the bridge, and he has 
to be turned as before. The rod bends 
gracefully, but does not quite return to 
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Comes down squarely across the line 


Now he is sulking in ten feet of water. 
The three rushes have taken his wind, 
and the spoon does not help his breath- 
ing. Wind up the slack line and be ready 
for him, for he will be up and doing in 
a minute. “Whirr, whew-w-w!” There he 
goes straight for an old log. He must be 
turned this time at any cost. Faster and 
faster the line prays out, until he is with- 
in ten feet of the log. The rod is held 
high in the air, with the butt towards 
the fish. Then the whole rod makes a 
beautiful curve, while eighty feet of line 
jump clean out of the water, dripping 
spray its entire length. Then the line 
gives and floats slack on the current. He 
has been turned and is coming back. 





its former position. It does not like too 
much bending in one day, but it will get 
straightened out by to-morrow. Here he 
is again under the boat, back sooner than 
before. His destiny seems to be connect- 
ed with the boat, but there is still fight 
in him. Then he tries a new trick, for 
suddenly he jumps a couple of feet out 
of water and comes down squarely across 
the line. Quick with the slack, for if the 
line is tight now, he will pull the hook 
from his mouth. This is the first 
glimpse I have had of him, and it nerves 
my arm afresh. 

Again the relentless line is reeled in 
and gently tightened. He gives a bit, 
and is being worked towards the boat. 
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Three times more he breaks away for a 
run down stream, but finally comes 
alongside and lies within a yard of the 
boat. Oh, for a net, or a gaff, or some- 
thing with which to land him! The 
hook will tear out if he is lifted into 
the boat by that alone. But he has solved 
the problem for me, himself, for he 
gasps, flops, and then turns his white 
belly up to the sunlight. It is quite easy 
now to get one’s hand in his gill and haul 
him aboard, where he lies flopping and 
gasping until a blow from the paddle 
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quiets him. This is the best way for 
both you and the fish. 

He is not a whale, but a good fish to 
land on an eight-ounce rod. You will 
see that this is not a fish story when I 
tell you his weight was only nine pounds, 
but he was easily the prize of the creel 
for that summer. 

It was a fisherman’s halcyon day, with 
a blue, blue sky, and a soft air, a bird- 
song from the meadow, and its echo in 
the heart. A trim little boat alive from 
bow to stern, and last of all a singing 
line and a whirring reel. 


CLINT GILBERT’S TROUT STREAM 


By FRANK ELLIOTT 


y sat the people who immediately 

preceded the present generation of 
the rural sections of the state of New 
York, especially in the central] and north- 
ern portions, were of a peculiarly inter- 
esting type, well endowed mentally and 
with an original personality that was 
their chief charm, is now beginning to 
be somewhat understood and appreciated. 
The people of those days were surround- 
ed by charms of nature wholly unknown 
in this age of strife and commercial ac- 
tivity, although one must make due al- 
lowance for the glamour of a retrospective 
glance. 

The forests our grandfathers knew 
seemed more untamed and unexplored; 
the trout brooks had a wilder and more 
mysterious charm. Some of the: flavor 
of those early and delightful days still 
lingers there, for “I know a bank where- 
on the wild thyme grows” and a brook 
whose clear, cold waters still retain some 
of the primeval aspect, as it gurgles 
through the tangle of sunken cedar logs, 
ages old, by overhanging banks and 
through alder thickets and cedar swamps. 

That this particular brook which I 
have in mind, like all of the spring-fed 
streams of New York state, originally 
held its full quota of trout is well known 


by those whose memory reaches back to 
the old days. 

That it still retains in its deeper and 
darker pools and hidden lurking places 
many large and wary trout is not so well 
known, for many believe it was com- 
pletely fished out years ago, and for that 
reason it has been almost forgotten and 
entirely unfished for many years. Like 
many others, I had remembered the little 
brook only as a pleasant dream ; but last 
June it occurred to me that perhaps some 
of its many and beautiful erstwhile in- 
habitants still lingered there. A sudden 
desire awakened to wander once more 
along the brook’s quiet banks and through 
its cool retreats; to thread again its wan- 
derings towards the bubbling spring just 
outside the cedar swamp—even if unre- 
warded, save by the delight of old friend- 
ships renewed, and the pleasant delusion 
of turning back the pages of time. 

The office suddenly became oppressive ; 
the heavy doors of the safe closed over 
ledgers and files; clients and their cases 
were forgotten; the office boy vanished. 
I found myself outside my office gazing 
mechanically at the card bearing this in- 
sertption: “Office closed until June 15.” 

The brook did not disappoint me en- 
tirely, for its waters still ran deep and 
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dark among its cedar roots and logs, and 
in the shallows danced as gaily as of yore. 

I started fishing with care every likely 
spot, wondering the while if the sudden 


to the elements and strained by battles 
with many a game trout it becomes a 
foolish weakness, as I promptly learned. 
The.stream with its network of sunken 
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A skilful performer on the slide trombone 


inspiration which sent me speeding across 
the state was after all nothing but senti- 
ment. 

Like the quick releasing of a coiled 
spring a shadowy form shot suddenly 
from its hiding place in the dark water, 
and it was “up to me” to fish. Sentiment 
is generally a desirable quality, but when 
it prompts a man to stick to an old split 
bamboo, weakened by years of exposure 


roots offered no choice of tactics; it was 
simply a case of rod versus trout, and the 
trout won. 

After it was all over, and I was trying 
my best to repair both my rod and my 
nerves, it occurred to me that it must 
have been one of “Clint’s” trout, for it 
was the largest trout I had ever hooked. 
This train of thought brought to mind 
an episode which occurred many years 
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ago, and which, perhaps, was instrumen- 
tal in saving from complete extinction 
the remnant of the trout in this particu- 
lar brook. As the anecdote is character- 
istic of the humorous craftiness of the 
type of people I have mentioned, I will 
leave “my” trout to recover his com- 
posure and take my fly again sometime, 
and recount the incident: 

There once lived near this brook a 
local genius, an angler, named Clint Gil- 
bert, who from many years of undis- 
turbed possession gradually came to look 
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Made fearsome imprints in the soft mud 





upon the brook and its contents as his 
own, and who carefully guarded the se- 
cret of the large trout it contained. The 
fact, however, became known to two en- 
thusiastic anglers, one a dignified judge 
of the supreme court, the other a promi- 
nent doctor in a near-by town. They 
straightway proceeded to depopulate the 
stream in a manner that nearly drove our 
friend to desperation, and he resolved to 
rid the stream of his obnoxious rivals. 

Among his other accomplishments Gil- 
bert was a skilful performer on the slide 
trombone and had the peculiar ability to 
produce the most weird and terrifying 
sounds on that instrument. In those days 
wild animals were quite common in that 
locality, and when a traveler reported 
seeing a large cougar, or panther as they 
were then called, in the cedar swamp 
through which the stream flowed it was 
readily believed. The panther became a 
current topic of conversation in the coun- 
try stores and blacksmith shops and even 
in the town where lived the judge and 
doctor. ‘They, however, professed to have 
no fear of the animal, and’ went to the 
swamp to fish as usual. 

One day when Clint was in the town 
of the trespassers he overheard them 
planning to visit the stream early the 
next morning. This was his opportunity, 
for he had long been maturing a plan 
for their undoing. Hastening home to 
his shop he carved with much care and 
labor a very creditable cougar’s foot from 
wood. This he fastened to a long han- 
dle, and next morning, as soon as it was 
light enough to see, he made many and 
fearsome imprints in the soft mud and 
sand along the trout brook wherever a 
favorable place afforded. Then carefully 
concealing himself in the dense cedars, 
Clint, with his trombone, awaited the ar- 
rival of the unwelcome intruders. He 
had not long to wait, for they knew the 
value of the early hours and mellow light 
and, after securing their horse to a near- 
by fence, and adjusting rods and tackle, 
they were soon engrossed in the sport 
of sacrilegiously transferring Clint’s 
trout from the stream to their creels. 
Soon, however, the judge discovered 
some of the “cougar” tracks, and, after 
gazing at them in silence for a time, in 
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a low and shaking voice he called the 
doctor, and the two completely deceived 
men were soon casting uneasy glances 
towards the dark swamp. This was the 
moment Clint had long waited for. Care- 


The flying rig was quickly lost 
to view, and Clint feared from the 
way the mare was traveling they might 
come’to grief. The terrorized anglers 
reached town safely, however, and breath- 








fully adjusting his trombone, he sent 
such a weird, quavering wail from out 
the murky depths of the swamp that it 
fairly lifted the judge and the doctor 
from the ground. In a wild stampede 
they broke through the brush, tearing 
their clothing and lacerating their flesh 
in their mad panic. With one knife 
stroke the tie strap was cut, and literally 
falling into the wagon they vigorously 
applied the whip to the judge’s favorite 
roadster. Never before, in all the time 
the judge had owned her, had the spir- 
ited mare felt the touch of the whip, and 
at this unusual treatment she dashed 
over the rough road at a speed that al- 
lowed the wheels to connect with the 
high places only. 

Alone, at the edge of the swamp, Clint 
enjoyed to the full the precipitous flight 
of his enemies. It was grand, inspir- 
ing, the way the judge’s mare laid her- 
self out to her work. He laughed long 
and heartily, but shrewd fellow that he 
was, he refrained from further use of 
the trombone; enough was sufficient, and 
another blast might have disclosed the 
fraud he had perpetrated. 
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Enjoyed the flight of his enemies 


lessly reported that four large panthers 
had actually attacked them, and for proof 
presented their scratches and their ruined 
clothing. Hunting parties were organ- 
ized and led by Clint, and repeated ef- 
forts were made to clear the country of 
the dangerous beasts. Nothing, however, 
was ever seen of the four panthers, but 
at intervals their tracks were found in 
the soft mud on the margin of the brook. 
Clint did not abuse his victory, nor des- 
troy his advantage by boasting; nor did 
he reveal the secret. But like the wise 
philosopher he was, he proceeded to enjoy 
his fishing, sagely restricting himself 
each trip to a reasonable catch. 
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Waved hats and handkerchiefs and hallooed—all to no effect 











BRADLEY OF THE PTARMIGANS 


By EDWARD CAVE 


RADLEY had been delegated ad- 
vance man, or as he expressed it, 
“boss of the outfit,’ and he was on the 
ground with all the baggage. More cor- 
rectly, he was in the water with part 
of it. 

“Oh, hang it!” sputtered he, “Why 
didn’t you hold on a bit till I got the 
blame boat steady ?” 

“That’s it! Yes! Why didn’t I? Why 
didn’t you?” scolded he of the horses 
and wagon, as he jumped around on the 
rickety little boat landing in a fever of 
anxiety and wrath. “Wait till the Judge 
gets hold of you! Just wait! That blue 
chest is his, an’ so’s that bundle of bed 
clothes floatin’ off there. Why, you little 
bandy-legged fool, what d’you mean by 
laughing? Duck after them blankets— 
you’re wet as you can get already.” 

Bradley proceeded to swim, clothes 
and all, after the bobbing bundle of 
blankets, yelling after it the while to wait 
for him. The teamster reached down 
into the clear water with a boat-hook and 
brought up the Judge’s little war-scarred 
camp chest. He seized it by a handle 
and lugged it aboard the landing with a 
jerk and a thump that threatened de- 
struction to the crazy planks. Formerly 
he had superintended the preparations 
for the coming of the Ptarmigans, and 
withal he nursed now a just and portly 
indignation. But Bradley had marched 
into the very hearts of the Ptarmigans, 
and here he was with the whole outfit, 
minus the men, ready to pitch camp for 
two weeks of fishing. Bradley possessed 
a pair of mischievous blue eyes, an im- 
perishable enthusiasm for the sports of 
the forest and field, and from the crown 
of his impulsive sorrell head to the toes 
of his feet—a matter of five feet, five 
inches—he was the embodiment of over- 
flowing good nature and energy. There 
was a world of zip in Bradley. 

“But it is a bad business, being so im- 
pulsive,” he would sigh, in sober mo- 


ments when the Judge counseled a gen- 
tle application of the brake. Truly it 
was a bad business; now it had brought 
trouble to both the Judge and himself. 

The “boss of the outfit” was gloomily 
painstaking over reloading the boat, and 
Clarke was glad when they were ready to 
push off for the trip across the lake to 
Ptarmigan Point. Two trips landed 
everything at the Point, and after Clarke 
had helped to pitch the tent he was 
rowed ashore and Bradley returned to the 
island to make peace with himself and 
set up housekeeping. 

The sun came out warm from behind 
the clouds and the only man on the is- 
land jerked off his coat and went at the 
leaking little blue chest with a hatchet, 
whistling the while. He had been a 
sheep herder in Wyoming at a time not 
long gone in his young life, and he rather 
enjoyed being alone. The staple gave 
at the proper moment—when the hatchet 
handle threatened to snap and Bradley 
swore—and soon the Judge’s “duds” were 
drying on the guy-ropes of the tent, 
while the sorrel head bent low over the 
Judge’s tackle box. “The boss” forgot 
that he was wet, forgot that he still had 
hours of work ahead of him. Those were 
mighty pretty lures. Never before had 
he seen such tackle. He certainly must 
take a crack at the bass. 

Four men stood on the boat landing 
and waved hats and handkerchiefs and 
hallooed—all to no effect. No one at 
the Point answered their signals; no 
smoke arose from the distant camp; no 
boat put off from the island. Soon it 
would be supper time. Then came the 
woman with the key to the boat-house, 
and the men got out the other good boat. 
Quickly they were off, Von Arend and 
Dickson rowing, Jarrott in the bow, and 
the Judge and his kit bag weighing down 
the stern. Dickson proclaimed it right 
and proper to place the legal lights fore 
and aft when dusk hovered near. 
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“Tt won’t be so funny, Doctor, if you 
have to get supper,” said the Judge, seri- 
ously. “I’m afraid that boy hasn’t at- 
tended to business.” 

On swept the four great Ptarmigans, 
darkly menacing, Jarrott scowling over 
his beard in the bow. They bore swiftly 
down upon the camp. Bradley had given 
them their name, when in the preceding 
autumn they had returned from a cari- 
bou hunt in the far, frozen North and 
met at a “stag” supper, given to their 
friends in honor of their success. 

Jarrott started a fire, the Doctor went 
in search of provender and cooking uten- 
sils, Von Arend stood around and swore, 
while the Judge fussed about over his 
open chest and gazed in amazement at 
his scattered fishing apparel. Witness 
now the irresistible Bradley: 

“Hello! Welcome home! Just in time 
for supper,” cheerily exclaimed “the boss 
of the outfit,” stepping ashore. “Got a 
boat-load of fish here. Grab up a couple, 
Arend, an’ clean ’em quick an’ I’ll show 
you how they fry fish in Wyoming. 
Where’s the flour? What are you all so 
sad about? Hello, Judge! Your clothes 
got wet, didn’t they? So’d I. Say! the 
bass just eat them little torpedo baits; 
they don’t give a fish a show though, with 
so many hooks. Where’s the coffee? Get 
the dishes out, Doctor, and we’ll eat in 
ten minutes. That’s a pretty good fire, 
Jarrott, but it’s too bi ? 

And so on ad libitum till supper was 
served and everyone was happy. 

Supper over, the Ptarmigans smoked 
complacently, while Bradley made 
amends by assiduously wrestling with the 
culinary equipment of the camp. Brad- 
levy was a good cook, but be it understood, 
his official capacity was merely that of 
“one of the bunch.” No one would have 
dared to suggest hiring his services. 

“That’s a good -lot of fish the boy 
got,” guardedly remarked the Doctor. 
“Said something about ‘torpedo bait,’ 
Judge.” 

“There’s a thousand species of min- 
nows,” hastily interjected the Judge, 
“and for these waters the red-fins are the 
best and the easiest to get. I’ve a nice 
minnow bucket there I want to show you 
in the morning. The red-fin is a mem- 





ber of the carp family, and is recognized 
by its dark steel-blue color on the upper 
part of the body and dusky tints on the 
edges of the scales. The rosy color of 
the lower fins appears only on the male 
fish in the spring of the year. The golden 
shiner, sometimes called roach or bream, 
is another and possibly better a 

“Yes, but John wasn’t using live bait,” 
interrupted Von Arend. 

The Judge arose and left the camp- 
fire. 

“Now the old gentleman’s huffy,” said 
Jarrott. “You ought to know how 
touchy he is: I’d give a dollar to know 
what the boy unearthed in his tackle box. 
“Torpedo baits—-what the deuce are 
they ?” 

“Well, you’d better let it drop,” said 
Dickson. “Bradley has a job to square 
himself as it is, the crazy little beggar. 
You know the Judge’s tackle box is 
sacred ; he takes a deep and serious pride 
in his sportsmanship. I’m afraid John 
has put his foot in it. You heard what 
he said about those baits having a gang 
of hooks. Looks like——” 

“Td like a pipe of tobacco, but I hate 
to ask for it.” Thus Bradley had pro- 
jected himself into the conversation. He 
had to tell about the upset, and where he 
caught his fish, but though Von Arend 
hinted and Jarrott cross-questioned, he 
edged skillfully away from the subject 
of the bait he had used. The camp was 
not a day old, yet it closed its tent flaps 
and retired for the night enshrouded in 
mystery and ill humor. 

In the morning the Judge was par- 
ticularly desirous to have Bradley ac- 
company him, but the latter protested 
that there was work to do in camp. Not 
a fish was caught. Bradley roundly be- 
rated the Ptarmigans for their lack of 
skill. He said he didn’t propose to catch 
all the fish for the outfit. The Judge 
made haste to explain that he had not 
been fishing, but was seining minnows. 
Dinner was not enjoyable as a social 
function. 

Dickson brought in two smallish fish 
—a pike-perch and a small-mouth bass, 
but the others turned up for supper 
minus. There was no talk around the 
camp-fire that night—everyone found 
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some work to do and all re-__,),, that he couldn’t sleep, wanted a smoke 
tired early. Bradley sat up Wi) and was hunting for matches. Bradley 
in his blankets. Some one /// was too drowsy to be impressed, but 
was stirring outside. He cau- out in the darkness a few 
tiously lifted the tent flap, .moments later the three 
and beheld Von Arend, conspirators chuckled cov- 

Dickson and Jarrott out- ertly together. 
lined against the moon-lit , “He caught me at it,” 
sky. “What’s up?” he |/ said Dickinson. “I didn’t 
queried, softly. “Arend find a blamed thing in the 
has been feeling way of tackle in 
sick,” said the Doc- _ ,/ his clothes. Now, 
tor. “He’s better || after we give the 
now.” w boy time to get 
In the morning the sound asleep 
Judge prevailed upon again, it is up to 
Bradley to accom- | us to go through 
pany him. Dickson /} | the Judge’s duds, 

and Jarrott took the too.” 
other boat and Von | The Judge 
Arend stayed in snored comfort- 
camp. Fortunate old ably through the 
Judge he was, for stealthy examina- 
his boat brought tion of the pock- 
home all the fish that ets of the clothes 
were caught that he had worn, but 
day. The old gen- Dickson again re- 
tleman ‘was radiant ported non - suc- 
at supper, and every- cess to Von Arend 
one warmed up un- and Jarrott. Then 
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The three nocturnal anglers met with 
some success. Jarrott had some good 
surface baits and showed himself to be a 
clever night fisherman. He piloted the 
boat to grand bass ground, and his first 
careful cast at the edge of the lily pads, 
just beyond the ghostly old stump, 
brought him a ripping big small-mouth. 

“You want to be real deliberate and 
careful,” he softly cautioned. “Don’t 
try too hard to get your bait out. Don’t 
try long casts; fifty or sixty feet is 
enough. Make a real dainty, graceful 
cast, if you can, and let her drop in 
softly. Then you want to pause a bit 
and then give a little jerk, so, just enough 
to move the bait, then reel in slowly, 
holding your rod at an angle of about 
forty-five de—— Gee, I’ve got a 
snorter! There, now, darn it, I’ve lost 
him! I shouldn’t have jerked him.” 

“T’ve got one,’ exclaimed Dickson, 
gripping his pipe tightly between his 
teeth and fighting craftily. “Ah, you will, 
eh? You don’t get away from me, Mister 
Boy. Whoa now, steady! Won’t bite in 
the day time, will you? Well, you’re a 
gone sucker now. Net him, Arend, will 
you, when I’ve got him coming. Ah ha, 
that’s sensible! Just turn your little 
white belly up to the moon and come 
along in, Mister Bass, Arend’s waiting 
for you; we're delighted to meet you.” 

“Nine daisies,” exclaimed Jarrott, as 
the trio turned the boat campward. 
“Just watch me shove them under the 
Judge’s nose in the morning. He hasn’t 
any corner on the fishing here. I'll bet 
Bradley caught most of their fish yester- 
day anyway—and with a surface bait too. 
Its a regular farce the way the Judge 
fusses around with his minnow bucket. 
I hate to spy on anyone, but you can 
gamble I’m going to know what Bradley 
catches his fish with, whether the. Judge 
likes it or not.” 

“Hoy yoi! Caught some little basses, 
didn’t they? Did you want them 
matches to light a jack-light, Doctor?” 
inquired Bradley in the morning. 

Nobody fished that day, and the Big 
Three tried vainly to win Bradley’s con- 
fidence over a game of penny ante, in 
which he was allowed to win what he joy- 
ously proclaimed to be “nice money.” 


Discussions and differences gradually 
waned. The days sped by; everyone was 
happy and all caught fish. There were 
days of rare loveliness, when every last 
tattered angler of the five expanded un- 
der the influence of the weather and the 
beauty and peacefulness of his environ- 
ments, and there were showery days 
when only Bradley was good natured. 
The “boss” alone was happy under all 
circumstances and conditions. But the 
secret of the mysterious “torpedo bait” 
remained unsolved by the three junior 
Ptarmigans. 

Then, on the last day, when the Judge 
and his young protegé set out in high 
spirits for a last triumphant trip to the 
bass grounds, Jarrott, the determined, 
inherently shrewd and _ professionally 
used to the solving of mysteries, stooped 
to unravel the Judge’s and Bradley’s se- 
cret. He should have been a detective, 
Von Arend said, or better still, a scout. 
A spy, Dickson said. 

That was it, a spy! The two slapped 
their knees and smothered their mirth as 
Jarrott, flat on his stomach, wriggled 
away from their hiding place, through 
the rank grass to the lake. Jarrott had 
with him a pair of binoculars and a small 
megaphone. He intended to use the lat- 
ter to “josh” the fishermen when he dis- 
covered them plying their nefarious prac- 
tice of catching fish with deadly, triple- 
ganged, alluring “torpedo” surface baits. 
Mark then his surprise when, on reaching 
the overhanging bank by the bass 
grounds he saw through his glass that 
Bradley was fishing with live minnows, 
while the Judge was at the oars and ren- 
dered occasional aid with the landing 
net! 

The anglers were near to Jarrott’s hid- 
ing place and the latter could see that 
Bradley, in his usual go-ahead manner, 
was bossing the proceedings, while the 
circuit court judge was taking lessons. 

The sun wheeled higher, and the bass 
stopped biting. Then the boat drifted in 
to the lily pads and the fishermen washed 
their hands and prepared to put away 
their tackle and eat their lunch. Jarrott 
brought the megaphone into play as an 
ear trumpet. Then, as the story was too 
good to lose, he dug out a note book, to 
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take a stenographic record of the conver- 
sation, later to be reproduced type-writ- 
ten verbatim. Jarrott hung the mega- 
phone to a bush close to his ear. Over 
everything was the quiet of the still July 
day. ‘The men talked distinctly. Here 
is the conversation as Jarrott took it 
down in short hand: 

bradley.—In a little bay, like it is 
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here, where the grass grows thick along 
the shore and the weeds and lilies are 
thick, the bass hunt the shelter-seeking 
minnows. See, the water’s only a couple 
of feet deep. In there where the bushes 
hang over the water the crickets some- 
times jump overboard, and if you'd 
chuck a black hackle, or any other dark 
fly, into a little clear place you’d get a 
rise, sure. It’s a good sign when there 
is a little rapid running over the stones 
at the head of the little bay, that way— 
the bass like that. 


THE PTARMIGANS 
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The Judge.—I never had any luck 
using flies for bass, John. I want you 
to show me what’s wrong, sometime. 

Bradley.—-I don’t go much on flies for 
bass. Ain’t much of a fly fisherman 
anyway. Always had some trout flies in 
my hat in Wyoming, but I used bait 
mostly. The eye of a trout is a good 
trout bait. You need nice little hooks 
and good, long leaders and a nice line for 
trout. I didn’t have no rod out there— 
couldn’t carry one; had to cut one when 
I wanted to fish. So I used.to just use 
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a short line and jerk ’em out same as the 
kids do. You can’t fly fish that way. I 
like bait casting, though. 

The Judge.—I’m acquiring the knack, 
I think. I notice how nicely you check 
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the running of your reel with your thumb 
and stop it the exact moment the bait 
falls upon the water. Have you ever 
tried skittering with a frog? 

Bradley.—Y es, you cast thirty or forty 
feet from the right to the left, alternate- 
ly, and back again. You let your frog 
rest on the water a moment, and then 
skitter him along for ten or twenty feet 
before making the reverse cast. You 
want a green-back marsh frog. I like 
minnows best, though. You know when 
you use a longish rod and fish out of a 
boat or off the shore, and don’t cast, you 
want to hook your minnow in the back, 
so he will balance even. It’s cruel, 
though. For casting, you hook ’em in 
the lip, an’ it.don’t hurt ’em. But you 
want to use good thick-lipped minnows— 
I like young suckers on that account, and 
they don’t die easy, either. I guess I 
like the golden shiners best, though; 
pike-perch or wall-eyed pike like them, 
too. Pickerel are minnow chasers also. 
Skittering is what a pickerel likes, 
though. You can use a small frog, or 
a bit of pickerel belly just about as well 
as a minnow, maybe better, if you 
skitter for pickerel. Good scrappers, 
some pickerel are, an’ nice eatin’, too. 
But the bass don’t like ’em a bit. Ever 
see a bass go for a pickerel ? 

The Judge.—I don’t think I ever did, 
John. I’ve never actually watched fish ; 
I have trouble enough catching them. 

Bradley.—Well, sir, a bass is a mighty 
mean fish. I’ve seen ’em kill pickerel, 
I have. Why they just chase the pick- 
erel off the range wherever they go. A 
bass is like a hog in a lot of wavs. You 


know how a hog gets underneath and 
rips up? Well, that’s how a bass fights. 
He gets his back-fin up—like a hog does 
his bristles— gets down below, and 
then—zip !—he jumps, like a flash and 
jabs his old ripsaw fin up again’ Mr. 
Pickerel’s belly and puts him out of 
business. A pickerel is a nice, decent 
fish. I don’t want any ordinary pike 
for me, though. They’re the orneriest 
blamed things that swim—lI wish I’d fed 
your torpedo to one of them. 

The Judge—What did you do with 
that bait, John? My tackle dealer gave 
it to me and wanted me to try it; and 
I must tell him something about it. It’s 
English-made, flying gangs—coup!e of 
dozen hooks to reach for ’em, you 
know e 

Bradley.—Tell him a whale got it! 
Do with it? Why, first I nipped off all 
but one hook with your pliers; caught 
one nice little bass with the beastly thing 
an’ I was so sorry for the poor little duf- 
fer that 1 squashed the bloomin’ torpedo 
flat with my foot, cut it off the line an’ 
fired it into the lake. It popped when 
I stepped on it. Why, that bass nearly 
choked to death e 

“What’s that!” exclaimed the Judge, 
suddenly, as a slight noise was heard. 

It was Jarrott, who was pulling his 
ear trumpet in from the bush. 

“After all,” said Jarrott later to his 
fellow conspirators, “though man is a 
very able creature in some lines, it’s 
pretty hard for him to improve on ol: 
Ma Nature. Now, Bradley knew that.” 

“Torpedo sufficit,’ said Von Arend, 
who was learned. 
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FUN WITH THE SILVERTIPS 





By ALBERT KENSHOL 


WwHllt fishing on the head waters 
of the Florida, in Southwestern 
Colorado, one warm July day, I met a 
rancher. Afterward I learned to know 
him as Shreck. 

“Fishin’, hey?” said he, as I strode 
up. I replied that I had been making 
some efforts in that direction, but, so 
far, had succeeded poorly, having caught 
but two trout. 

“Ha! maybe ye’d like a little more ex- 
citin’ sport ?” 

I nodded. 

“T can put ye next ter some bar hunt- 
in’ back in the hills thar ’bout six mile” ; 
and he indicated the direction with his 
forefinger. “Fact is, I’ve got to go up 
thar ternight. Got a Mexican up thar 
with er bunch o’ sheep and he got skeered 
nigh ter death las’ night. Bar broke 
inter the corral, killed seven sheep, run 
the Mexican inter the tent, and decleered 
war in gineral,” he continued. 

I was immediately enthusiastic over 
the prospect of a bear hunt, and in- 
formed my new acquaintance that kill- 
ing bears was a pastime I enjoyed im- 
mensely. I fear my remarks led him 
to believe me the one “all wool” bear 
hunter in all Colorado. 

The rancher good-naturedly listened 
to my narrative of a brief but adventu- 
rous experience I had had with a bear 
some two years before and in which, of 
course, the bear was fearfully worsted 
and I emerged a battle-scarred, full- 
fledged bear hunter. As I concluded I 
noticed a broad but benignant smile on 
the countenance of my friend, but since 
a bear hunt was in prospect I determined 
to establish my reputation as a hunter. 

The rancher then told me that bears 
were making nightly raids upon his 
sheep; that a bear had made his way 
into the sheep corral at dusk the previous 
evening, and was in the act of making an 
appropriation from the flock when he 
was interrupted by a shot from the 





herder’s rifle. Bruin immediately di- 
rected his attention to the Mexican, and 
had it not been for the heroic interven- 
tion of his faithful dog the herder might 
have fared badly. As it was, the dog 
received a cuff that rolled him over sev- 
eral times and gave him much pain, 
likewise respect for Bruin’s pugilistic 
ability. The aged Mexican, after dis- 
charging his weapon, turned and ran for 
the tent, when he tripped, just at the 
entrance, fell and broke his gun-stock. 
He was not pursued farther, thanks to 
his dog. 

At this juncture of the story, Shreck 
glanced at his timepiece and said we had 
better get ready to take the trail. I in- 
formed him that I was camped with a 
friend but little over a mile down the 
stream, and would be back and ready by 
four o’clock. I hastily reeled in my line, 
unjointed and incased my rod, and was 
off to get my rifle and impart the news 
to Ira Branson, my fellow camper. 
Branson was a typical specimen of the 
American frontiersman, having lived all 
his life on the plains and among the 
mountains of the West. He was a post- 
graduate in the art of woodcraft, and 
his marksmanship was excellent. I 
found him at home, but about on the 
sick list, and while his eyes twinkled 
over the prospect of a bear chase, I knew 
he must be quite ill when a tonic of that 
nature was insufficient to induce him to 
accompany me. He insisted that I 
should not remain on his account, and, 
after describing to him the direction in 
which the sheep camp lay and receiving 
a gentle admonition on the virtue of 
good marksmanship while hunting bears, 
I bade him good-bye, hoping he would 
be able to follow on the morrow. 

Upon my arrival at the ranch I found 
friend Shreck ready with a pair of sad- 
dle mules; also two large steel traps, 
weighing from thirty to forty pounds 
each, which I looked upon with some con- 
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tempt. However, I found that Shreck 
exercised good judgment in choosing 
mules instead of horses with which to 
make the ascent, as the former are sure- 
footed and good climbers. For a dis- 
tance of four miles we seemed to go 
straight up. Shreck led the way and no 
incident worthy of mention occurred un- 
til we lost one of our mules over an em- 
bankment. He rolled down some twenty 
feet and lodged against the kindly trunk 
of a tree. Fortunately, Mr. Shreck and 
myself were both on foot at the time, so 
no great damage was done save a few 
broken saddle straps and the loss of a 
few bunches of hair from the unfortu- 
nate mule. Soon afterward, we reached 
the summit and were over our hard 
climb. As we came over the crest a vast 
stretch of country was presented to view 
which was pretty well covered with 
mountain pine and quaking asp. Shreck 
said we were then not more than one- 
and-a-half miles from camp, and I was 
glad of it, as it was fast becoming dark. 

Our trail led among thick, dark pines, 
and aside from our whispered conversa- 
tion and the distant bark of a wolf or 
the lone hoot of an owl, absolute silence 
reigned. This continued until we came 
within half a mile of the camp, when 
the faint bleating of hundreds of sheep 
could be heard. It was quite dark now 
and no easy matter to keep the trail. 
However, the campfire was soon in sight. 
As we came straggling in I observed that 
the sheep corral was situated within fifty 
feet of a deep caiion and that the tent, 
which was just large enough for three, 
occupied the space between. 

The herder seemed overjoyed to see 
us. He had some mutton frying which 
he soon served with hot tortillas and 
coffee, and while our supper might have 
made an epicure -turn up his nose, I 
thought that Mexican herder should 
have been the chef of some great hotel. 
We sat around the fire after supper, and 
the warmth from its cheerful blaze was 
greatly enjoyed, as we were at an alti- 
tude of between nine and ten thousand 
feet, and it was quite chilly. Our con- 
versation dwelt only on topics of wood- 
lore, wild animals and firearms. I was 


extolling the virtues of a .303 I had, 
when suddenly hundreds of sheep ceased 
their bleating and made a rush over to 
the side of the corral within some ten 
feet of our tent. Then all was siletice. 
every sheep stood motionless, gazing 
toward the back of the corral. I was in 
shooting position, with one knee on the 
ground, the other supporting my elbow, 
and my rifle ready to fire at the intruder, 
should he make his appearance. But 
peer into the darkness as I would, I 
could see but a few feet away, owing to 
the clouds of dust raised by every move- 
ment of the sheep in the well-trodden 
corral and the ghostly shadows from the 
flickering fire. Then I could see the 
silhouette of the mules on the ridge 
above, and in the foreground, to the left 
of the camp, I caught the glimmer of 
the eyes of a couple of prowling wolves. 
I fired, and the wolves departed. 

But the sheep continued restless and 
milled *round and ’round close to the 
fence and looked toward the other end 
of the corral. 

“Ba-rie, muncho, ba-rie,” whispered 
the Mexican, as he rose and walked 
around and replenished the fire. I ob- 
jected to this action, thinking it would 
but serve to keep the bear away. Shreck 
assured me, however, that I need have 
no fear on that score, as fire or no fire, 
nothing but a well-directed shot could 
hinder Bruin from getting his supper. 
At any rate, he said, when the bear did 
come we would need the light of the fire 
to shoot by. I saw the wisdom in this, 
but had supposed the bear would refrain 
from attacking the sheep in the light of 
a bright fire. 

“Thar’s sho bar round,” said Shreck, 
“an’ not fer off nuther, ’less I’m all-fired 
mistaken. Jes’ layin’ thar sizin’ 0’ 
things up. Look at them _ bleaters. 
Ain’t layin’ down ner movin’ a muscle. 
Jes’ like er lot er mice when a cat’s 
around.” 

We talked on, more or less, for two 
hours or more, when I, being tired from 
our long climb, turned in beside the 
herder, who had just preceded me. I 
felt confident I would see or hear of 
plenty of bears before the next night. 
Soon I felt Shreck crawling in; then 
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I remembered nothing until suddenly 


awakened by the thundering of hundreds 
of hoofs. I picked up my rifle and 
scrambled out, with Schreck close be- 
hind me; but we might as well have re- 
mained inside. The night was as dark 
as a forty-foot well, our fire being dead 
out. 

The sheep were stampeding with ter- 
ror, first in one direction and then an- 
other, having already broken out of the 
corral. I don’t know which I feared 
most—being swept over the bank into 
the cafion or receiving one of those pass- 
ing courtesies for which Bruin has made 
himself famous. Sheep were racing 
past us in every direction, and we could 
see little or nothing. Our dog was of 
no use to us, as he was still hors de com- 
bat from the effect of the slap received 
the night before. Shreck said there was 
no danger of the bear attacking us if he 
could get mutton. However, Shreck 
soon had a fire started, which threw a 
small circle of light about that, no doubt, 
would have enabled us to get a shot had 
the sheep remained quiet long enough 
to allow the dust to settle. We sat up 
till morning, but did not get a shot, for 
the bear moved off before dawn. 

As soon as we could see to shoot, we 
went out and found several dead sheep, 
which showed the work of a number of 
bears. In the course of an hour we re- 
turned and ate breakfast, after which the 
herder scattered the sheep out through 
the woods and soon out of hearing. 
Shreck informed me that his time was 
very valuable at the ranch and so, after 
I assured him that I would exterminate 
the offenders, he rode off, advising me 
to set both traps. 

Feeling very much fatigued, I soon 
rolled in for a sleep. When I awoke the 
sun was well up in his blue vault, and I 
concluded it must be nine or ten o’clock. 
The dead silence prevailing soon became 
so oppressive to me that I took my gun 
and strolled away up the cafion. At a 
distance of probably a mile from camp 
I discovered a huge track which I knew 
to be that of a silvertip from the well- 
defined marks of his long claws. I 
trailed for a while, when, seeing the 
tracks led down into a thicket, I stopped. 


As I gazed around, the deep woods 
seemed deathly silent; I felt very much 
alone in the world. I would go back 
to camp and get dinner for that poor 
tired herder. I wondered I had not 
thought of that before. So I retraced 
my footsteps, assuming a forced self- 
elation over my sudden magnanimous 
consideration for my fellow-beings. 

When within a few paces of camp, I 
was delighted to see my friend Ira 
stretched out on the grass, enjoying a 
sunbath and apparently altogether re- 
covered from the effects of his illness of 
the day before. 

“Hello!” said he, sitting up. “How 
many bar skins ye got?” 

I replied that I had taken none up to 
date, but that I had just left the trail of 
a monster. 

“Left it!” interrupted Ira. 

“Yes,” I replied; “and it’s a good 
thing I didn’t overtake him.” 

“Good thing for you, er was ye refer- 
rin’ to the bar?” he asked. 

“I believe the bear was the subject of 
discussion,” I soberly replied, and fell 
to busying myself about getting dinner. 
Ira came to my assistance, and we had 
dinner ready just as the herder came in. 

After dinner we resolved to set one of 
the traps about one hundred yards from 
the tent. We had a hard tussle spring- 
ing down the great jaws and working 
the large ring attached to the end of the 
chain down on the pole far enough to 
satisfy us of its security. We then 
pitched in and worked like beavers get- 
ting a good supply of wood in and re- 
pairing the corral. Our object was to 
force Bruin into the corral by keeping 
the sheep inside, and thus bring him into 
the range of our fire-light. Our labors 
finished, we found it time to prepare 
supper; as the noise in the distance told 
us the herder was bringing in the sheep. 

After supper we listened to several 
hunting adventures related by Ira, who 
knew much about the habits of bears, 
and silvertips in particular, and who 
promised us some good sport during the 
next few hours. It had now grown very 
dark and we wished for the light of the 
moon ; but we knew she would not make 
her appearance until near morning. We 
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“How many bar skins ye got?” 


sat and watched and listened until I be- 
came so sleepy from exhaustion and the 
effects of the warm fire that I crawled 
in beside the herder for a snooze. 

It seemed my head had hardly touched 
the rude pillow when Ira gently shook 
me and whispered, “Get your gun.” I| 
jumped up, gun in hand, started out the 
wrong way, fell over the herder and got 
outside to find Ira by the fire, gazing 
toward the opposite side of the corral. 
I looked in the same direction but saw 
nothing but pitchy darkness, though I 
noticed that on the near side the sheep 
were crowding up against the fence and 
were soon packed two deep. Suddenly 
the fence gave way directly in front of 


us. The rails came bounding out like 
so many tooth-picks, and in an instant a 


sea of sheep came pouring out. I was 
immediately knocked down, and before 
I regained my feet I believe twenty 
sheep ran directly over me; and no 
sooner did I gain my feet than I was 
unceremoniously bunted against a tree. 
I took the hint and went up that tree 
in a manner that would make a Fourth- 
of-July greased-pole climber ashamed of 
himself. From my position on a large 
limb I probably fully appreciated for the 
first time the great advantage of the 
much celebrated high and bracing alti- 
tude. I heard Ira calling to me from 
below, but did not reply. The noise had 
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about subsided and I was about ready 
to descend when I heard Ira again call 
me. He was then directly under my 
tree. I was for a moment confused. 
He again called. I answered, and he 
wanted to know what I was doing up 
there. I said I wanted to get up high 
enough so I could see to shoot. Then I 
slid down the tree, and I shall never for- 
get how Ira laughed. Our fire had been 
trampled out, but, as we had plenty of 
matches, we soon had another. 

“We got it in the neck that round,” 
said Ira. “Lost some sheep, too; heard 
’em blattin’.” 

“Clink-clink-clink,” came a sound like 
a blacksmith striking an anvil with a 
sledge-hammer. 

“Ha! Got you fer a minit,” ex- 
claimed Ira. 

I knew the big trap had formed a 
painful alliance with Bruin, and that 
he was having a battle with the steel. 
I listened, my heart beating like a trip- 
hammer; in comparison, a mad bull 
after scenting blood could not have at- 
tracted more attention with his noisy 
bellowing. We heard saplings snapping, 
steel ringing, and the most blood-curd- 
ling roaring I ever heard in all my life. 
Soon the noise almost ceased. The bear 
was coming nearer, and I was about to 
explore the sky part of a tree when I 
felt Ira’s heavy hand on my shoulder 
and he commanded, “No more tree- 
climbing, pardner; ef we got ter fight 
this bar, we’ll fight *im right ’ere by this 
fire.” I felt then a good deal like I im- 
agine a fellow would when caught steal- 
ing, and, even under the circumstances, 
thought that an explanation was due on 
my part, so I calmly replied that I 
wasn’t in the least afraid, but that I 
thought I could see to shoot better from 
the tree. But I was so badly frightened 
that it seemed to me I could not stand. 

Soon Ira walked quickly some eight 
or ten paces out from the fire, and fired 
three shots in quick succession. They 
went home, too, for Bruin never uttered 
a sound afterwards. Ira then took a 
fire-brand and went out to where the 
bear lay. When he returned he said it 
was a silvertip and dead. The bear had 
dragged a trap, weighing fully thirty- 


five pounds, attached to a green pole 
six inches in diameter at one end and 
eleven and one-half at the other and 
about sixteen feet long, for a distance of 
about two hundred feet in just about 
two minutes. Evidently, he was going 
down into the cafon when Ira shot him. 

However, the continued racing of the 
sheep told us that there were still more 
bears at hand. The sheep had nearly 
all worked around and into the corral 
again. We judged it was near morning, 
as the moon was just making her appear- 
ance through the trees. Suddenly the 
flock stampeded again toward the fence 
farther up to our left, only a few com- 
ing through where they had stampeded 
before. This indicated that this time 
Bruin had entered the corral just a little 
to our right. One would think it an 
easy matter for a bear to catch a sheep 
from a flock of over twenty-five hundred, 
but the nimble deer of the forest are 
no quicker than our wool-bearers when 
Bruin is around. As they passed di- 
rectly in front of us we could see those 
in the rear leap to the backs of those in 
front and thus over the fence. But even 
this ball-rolling process was too slow, 
for as Bruin crowded them closer they 
carried the fence away and over the 
cafiion bank they poured. We were both 
on the alert and succeeded in catching a 
faint outline of the bear as he passed in 
hot pursuit. Ira fired two shots. We 
were inclined to believe that they did no 
damage, however, as Bruin kept right 
on after the sheep down over the em- 
bankment, where we heard much bleat- 
ing and finally a loud crash as of break- 
ing timber. I, too, had fired a shot 
toward the corral as Bruin was passing, 
and tried to coax Ira into the belief of 
my scoring. He laughed loudly and 
said, “Guess yer wounded him all right. 
Better go down in the cafion and finish 
him ’fore he gets away.” But I wasn’t 
in the least afraid of his getting away. 
We remained by the fire till dawn, dur- 
ing which time small bunches of sheep 
stampeded first one way and then the 
other. I could now and then hear Ira 
using strong language as he stumbled 
over a log or snag, vainly endeavoring 
to get into a position in which to shoot 
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Bruin, if, perchance, he passed through 
after a straggling bunch of sheep. 

Just at dawn, Ira returned and said, 
“Now’s our time to catch ’im. Go slow 
and don’t shoot too quick.” 

We started up the canon and passed a 
few bunches of sheep huddled together. 
Then, about one hundred yards ahead, 
I discerned the outline of a bear. I 
called Ira’s attention to it. He told me 
to shoot, but to first try to get closer. 
We quietly moved up together and got 
ready to shoot, during which time Bruin 
certainly knew of our approach; but he 
did not seem in the least concerned until 
Ira said, “Let him have it.” Then as I 
raised my gun to shoot, the bear turned, 
with one paw resting on the half-eaten 
eareass of a sheep, his head raised, and 
tle hair on his back all turned the wrong 
way—a fearsome picture of defiance and 
every inch the king of the American 
forest. I was no longer afraid, and took 
careful aim. “Bang!” and down went 
my first silvertip. We approached slow- 
ly and ready to shoot, but it was need- 
less, as the ball had entered his head. I 
felt greater, perhaps, than Napoleon did 
after the Battle of Austerlitz. The 
herder, who had remained quite neutral 
during the night, wrapped in his blan- 
kets, trying to make up for lost sleep, on 
hearing the shot came out. After look- 
ing at his late enemy he kicked the great 
carcass with a vim and animosity that 
was truly laughable, all the while utter- 
ing Mexican invectives against Bruin’s 
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late conduct. Ira moved away, while 
the herder and I set to work skinning 
our trophy, which weighed over seven 
hundred pounds. Just before complet- 
ing our task we heard two shots ring out 
from Ira’s rifle, and on bringing our pelt 
into camp found that he, had killed a 
third bear, within a few paces of the 
tent. It also was a silvertip, and about 
the size of mine. As Ira was an expert, 
he easily skinned the one he had shot 
while the Mexican and I attended to the 
one in the trap, which was the smaller 
of the three. We packed the pelts up to 
be carried on two burros belonging to 
the herder; then we went down into the 
canon to get a cool drink of water before 
starting for the ranch. We then dis- 
covered the cause of the crashing sound 
heard during the night. A large, dry 
spruce tree had, at one time, fallen 
across the cafion some ten feet from the 
bottom. We surmised that as the bears 
rushed so many of the sheep down dur- 
ing the night they had taken to this nat- 
ural bridge, and with such a great 
weight at one time, it fell, crushing sev- 
eral of the unfortunate creatures be- 
neath it. We crawled up the bank, ate 
breakfast, and bid the old herder good- 
bye, hoping to see him again, and start- 
ed on the long, rough trail for home. 

I felt proud of my trophies, especially 
the one killed fairly with my own rifle. 
As to the others, I have at least told the 
truth about how I got them. 




















OVER THE ANDES AND DOWN THE AMAZON 


The Story of Field and Stream’s Exploring Expedition Across 
South America 


By ALVAH D. JAMES 


Part VIII. 

ANY a time, in my boating expe- 

rience, have I been wunceremo- 
niously dumped into the water, but the 
Esperanza gave me the hardest fight for 
my life I ever had. I was a sick man, 
weakened by fever and hunger, and the 
nervous strain of the last two days. 
When the boat overturned I sank like a 
stone in the boiling rapid; then I awoke 
to the fact that the water was strangling 
me, and with a kick and a lunge I bobbed 
up on the surface, coughing, spitting 
and bewildered. I swam mechanically, 
shook my long hair out of my eyes and 
tried to see. But the river was too wild; 
the frothy spume of the rapid hit my 
face continually and blinded me, and the 
river broke over my head. My heavy 
shoes weighed my feet down and I had 
only strength enough to keep afloat; I 
felt that I was very tired. But I must 
not allow myself to become frightened, 
for I knew all too well that it is nanic 
that drowns the strong swimmer—)anic 
that robs him of his skill, his reason, and 
his strength. So I swam on with the 
swirl of the rapid and wondered that I 
saw none of my companions, for they 
were all tolerable swimmers. 

Something struck my side a horrible, 
grinding blow; I went under and all was 
dark. 

Then I was swimming again, verv 
feebly, on my side, and something 
gripped the collar of my shirt behind my 
head. I was thoroughly bewildered now, 
my side pained me greatly, and nothing 
seemed to matter. But the thing be- 
hind my head annoyed me; I stopped 
swimming and sank, thinking to free 
myself, but the grip on my collar brought 
me up again. I turned on my other 
side, and there, with his big right hand 
stuffed into my collar against my jaw, 


swam dear old Henschen. Our eyes met, 
and Henschen said something. Then I 
saw Ewart and Cash swimming near, 
and they looked at me curiously. I felt 
better then, and jerking away from Hen- 
schen, who I am sure had saved my life, 
I swam for the shore, which I now saw 
but a few yards away. 

We landed together, on the right bank 
of the river, and my companions helped 
me out of the water. I was completely 
exhausted and unnerved. The narrow 
mud bank between the river and the 
dense verdure was quite steep, and, dig- 
ging our heels into the mud, we sat 
down, one by one, and each man placed 
his chin in his hands. Not one of us 
possessed a hat. No one spoke. Shad- 
ows were long and daylight was growing 
dim. Homeless, foodless, and, as I have 
said, even hatless, we sat and gazed into 
the east—three only sons and an orphan ; 
and we saw there, each man before him, 
as clear-cut a picture of death as prob- 
ably ever confronted an individual. 

Alligators were whipping the stream 
here and there; myriads of ants discov- 
ered our resting-place, and already, be- 
fore the sun went down, mosquitoes were 
beginning to mingle with the sand-flies, 
and the mysterious night sounds were 
succeeding the sounds of day. 

The sun sank and darkness began to 
fall. The cries of the herons and many 
other strange sounds came from every 
direction. A monkey howled here, and 
a cat screamed there, and the river 
rumbled incessantly. The atmosphere 
grew cooler and we began to shiver. 
And the miasma from the oozy mud on 
which we sat, and from the dank forest, 
fairly made us sick. We looked into the 
face of the coming night and watched a 
star twinkle here, and another twinkle 
there, and not a man complained. Pes- 
simists but a short time before, we had 
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turned optimists in the hour of our great 
need. 

I appointed watches and, as I began 
to feel better, I took the last one myself. 
Cash, who went first on duty, secured a 
cudgel; and we all assisted in digging 
away a sort of path around our position 
so that the guard might walk entirely 
around us. There was no telling at 
what minute a snake, or a cat, or any 
other creeping or crawling thing, might 
descend on us from the forest or climb 
up to us from the water. Just before 
dark we gathered a lot of leaves and 
made a sort of bed on the mud, and 
about nine o’clock, one by one we lay 
down and attempted to sleep. I re- 
mained awake until just before time for 
Henschen to call me, when I dozed off. 
At three o’clock Iggot up and relieved 
Henschen and stood guard until day- 
light. 

When the sun rose we talked the situ- 
ation over and decided that the only 
thing for us to do was to make our way 
downstream as best we might. So with- 
out more ado we started. We scrambled 
along the muddy wall for a distance. 
Then, coming to a spot where a huge 
wall of verdure overhung the water, we 
swam around the obstruction. Mean- 
while we had had not a morsel of food 
since dinner the previous day. 

We continued for some two or three 
hours without a halt, covering about a 
mile and a-half an hour. Most of that 
time we trudged along the sloping mud 
bank of the river, maintaining our 
equilibrium by clinging to vines and lit- 
tle bushes on the edge of the forest. My 
bruised side troubled me not a little, but 
the fever had left me. Now and then 
we came to a spot where a tall tree had 
fallen into the water, and in places two 
or three of them had fallen together and 
jutted so far out into the stream that we 
were unable to swim around them, so we 
climbed through them. And clinging 
to almost their every branch was a snake 
of one variety or another ; but most prev- 
alent were the water moccasins—one of 
the vilest, I think, of serpents. 

We grew tired and ravenously hungry. 
Sand-flies by thousands swarmed around 
us, and ants of half a dozen species add- 
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ed their tormenting bites. And there 
was no food to be had. Indeed, our only 
prospect was to starve. Yet we hoped a 
little, and trudged onward, not that we 
thought that the distance we would cover 
would be material in saving our lives; 
yet it was best to work, work, work—to 
strive and try to forget. We should 
have gone mad in a day’s time had we 
sat down and brooded. But we merely 
tied each a huge leaf about our heads 
with a little vine, to partially protect our 
brains from the sun, and trudged on- 
ward. Thus throughout that long, seem- 
ingly everlasting day, we kept on the 
move. And we did not halt until half- 
past five o’clock, at which time we were 
well-nigh exhausted. It was the one 
salvation for our minds—to work until 
we were compelled to sleep. 

We rested through the second night. 
and recommenced our journey in the 
morning. None of us had known be- 
fore what the real gnawing of hunger 
meant. But now the sensation was upon 
us. And oh, how my stomach ached! 
Only forty-two hours had passed, and I 
had figured we could live two weeks. It 
was maddening. I felt that I should 
like to tear my very stomach out. I 
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started at one time to eat mud; any- 
thing, that that maddening gnawing 
might cease. People prate of mental 
suffering being greater than physical. 
Those people have never yet been hun- 
gry. It is a disease that grows and 
grows, and the sad part of it is that the 
hungrier one becomes, up to a certain 
stage, the more lively grow one’s wits. 
Our minds were as clear as crystal that 
morning, though we had rested but little 
the two previous nights and had worked 
hard the day before. Every hour drew 
us closer to an evident death, yet we 
thought not of death, because we were so 
hungry ! 

At about ten o’clock, when we were 
attempting to penetrate a jutting point 
of the forest, we suddenly came to a 
plant of vegetable ivory. The ivory nuts 
themselves were not yet hard, and we at- 
tempted to eat them, and to our great 
joy we found them very palatable. The 
flavor somewhat resembled that of a co- 
coanut, and I believe they were tolerably 
nutritious. We devoured all we could 
find in the vicinity, and all during the 
day, as we walked along, we made ex- 
cursions into the forest, wherever we 
could, in search of the plant. The rule 
was that the undergrowth was so dense 
that we could not possibly enter beyond 
the fringe. These ivory nuts enabled us 
to survive, yet they were not in the least 
satisfying, and we suffered from hunger 
as much as ever. I think I longed for 
the sweetness of the chocolate which we 
had lost more than any other one thing. 
Our systems, under the strain, seemed to 
crave sweets. Ewart wanted a ham 
sandwich. I recall the pitiful picture 
of him seated on the river bank slowly 
counting his money. He would count 
it over and over and then figure out with 
a stick on the mud exactly how many 
sandwiches his wealth would buy. Cash 
wished for a smoke. He never men- 
tioned liquor, but it was always a smoke. 
At night, sometimes, when-I would be 
walking guard around the silent com- 
pany, Cash would talk of it in his sleep. 
Henschen would say very little. But he 


insisted upon singing. He was never 
too tired to sing. And often, as we 
were sitting by the river, he would sud- 
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denly break out with “I have come to 
say good-bye, Dolly Gray ” Then we 
would throw mud at him and tell him 
to “cut it out.” Ewart would then be- 
gin again his story of the ham sand- 
wich; Cash would implore the Lord to 
send him a smoke, even though he died 
ten years younger for it; and I would 
dream a dream of rice pudding. 

We lived for three days and a half 
in this manner-—working like convicts 
during the day, and sleeping like trop- 
ical beasts at night, and as an end to 
that dreadful period we came one morn- 
ing to a banana grove. 

But I have negelected to mention the 
finding of my “literary bag.” This was 
a canvas bag made for the purpose of 
carrying my wares, including one or two 
books, a 4x5 Eastman kodak; pencils, 
pens, paper, maps, and so forth. Hen- 
schen found it one evening with a little 
balsa log attached to it, just as I had 
arranged it when we kept our money in 
it. It had drifted down the stream and 
lodged against a fallen tree. Henschen 
was delighted at rescuing the camera 
and an air-tight tin of unexposed films. 

To go back to the narrative, we came, 
as I have said, one morning to a banana 
grove. We were on the up-stream side 
of a semi-circular bend of the bank, and 
the banana trees were near the water’s 
edge, around the bend. Someone said: 
“Bananas!” Then we were off in a 
mad scramble for the fruit. At last we 
were selfish. Heretofore, in our trials, 
we had thought continually of each 
other, but now man forgot his best 
friend, and it was onward to the banana 
grove. When one of us fell he had to 
get up as best he might. Somebody in 
the lead shouted: “There are bananas! 
I see ’em! !? Onward we 





I see *em! 
plunged, into the river, into the mud, 
over fallen logs, helter-skelter, and at 
last into the midst of the trees. And 
behold, the fruit was green! The grove 
was about an acre in extent, and every 
bit of the fruit was, as we of Virginia 
would say, as green as a gourd. The 
terrible pity of it! We examined mi- 
nutely every tree, every bunch; but no, 
there were none ripe. Yet there was 
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hope, for even green bananas are as nu- 
tritious as any fruit which grows. 

I think if we had been able to make 
a fire and roast a few of them they would 
have been much better for our constitu- 
tions, and probably more palatable. But 
a fire was out of the question, as, of 
course, we had no means of making one. 
We therefore began to devour the fruit 
raw. 

We remzined in the grove the re- 
mainder of that day and discussed what 
was best to be done. We concluded that 
these bananas had been planted by some 
rubber hunter who had evidently lived 
here for a time. And we afterwards 
discovered that this conjecture was a true 
one. The result of our conference was 
that we determined to bring about some 
means of transporting some of the ba- 
nanas downstream. There was no tell- 
ing where or when we would come to 
another banana grove—maybe there were 
no more below on the river at all, and to 
have left this means of sustenance would 
have been suicide. And, of course, 
the one way of carrying the fruit with 
us was by raft. But how to build a raft! 
The only tools we had were dull hunting- 
knives. Yet a raft had to be built, and 
as the supply of fruit was exhaustible it 
was very advisable that the task be begun 
at once. We had no rope, but the lan- 
yard of the country, a small vine which 
is often used by the natives in place of 
rope, could be substituted. 

A man subsisting solely upon green 
bananas, and looking into the very jaws 
of death, if he be a normal man, is apt 
to be willing to make an enormous effort 
to free himself from such a condition. 
Hence we went to work with a will to 
make a raft. At the end of the first 
day’s labor our hands were blistered and 
fearfully sore, tough though they were. 
And the second and succeeding days we 
had great trouble on this account. But 
at the end of a week we had eleven fairly 
good-sized logs afloat, and in ten days’ 
time the raft was about completed. 
Meanwhile we were sleeping in the open 
air, exposed to the attack of snakes and 
animals, and worse than all, to the dead- 
ly tropical dews. 

We cut down about twenty banana 
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trees and loaded about that number of 
bunches of the fruit onto the raft, and 
after having spent twelve days there we 
left the banana grove one morning with 
the rising of the sun. 

In reality our raft was not so bad, and 
we could have managed her with some 
satisfaction but for the fact that she was 














EWART WEARING HIS CLEVER LEAF HAT THE 
DAY HENSCHEN FOUND THE CAMERA 


overloaded with fruit. The bananas 
continually skidded about with the ac- 
tion of the smaller rapids, and eventu- 
ally, in a good-sized rapid, we had the 
misfortune to lose about half of our 
supply. 

Day after day we traveled, surviving 
from sun to sun, and thinking that each 
sunset might be the last that we should 
see. The Pichis river was here about 
two hundred and fifty yards broad, and 
the current averaged about six miles per 
hour. And we were experiencing a mon- 
otonously tiresome journey. Every bend 
of that river looked precisely like every 
other bend, and each new estuary might 
have been the last estuary. And we 
lived on green and now shriveled ba- 
nanas, while our systems craved, oh, so 
greatly, some of the old-time food. And 
a bad feature of the situation was that 
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we had practically nothing to think of 
but our destitute condition and our hun- 
ger. While we were making our way 
down the bank of the stream our minds 
were continually occupied; as, of course, 
was also the case during the building of 
the raft. But now we could sit and 
think — think by the hour. Ewart 
dreamed of sandwiches more than ever; 
Cash offered anything from a finger to 
both legs—according to his mood—for 
a smoke, and Henschen filled in his time 
tinkering the little water-soaked kodak 
which he found in my literary bag. 
Nor was his time wasted, for the clever 
fellow took out the lens and, holding it so 
as to focus the rays of the sun upon one 
tiny spot, he made fire. We were jubi- 
lant, and we now had banana fritters to 
eat. Banana fritters indeed;—no one 
can realize the irony of it. But the piti- 
ful picture of the pinched faces of my 
companions, and their emaciated hands, 
as we ate those first banana fritters will 
never fade from my memory. I doubt 
very much if, of all the many thousands 
of lenses manufactured by the Eastman 
people, any other was ever so useful as 
that little lens so carefully treasured by 
our singing bachelor photographer. 

We now nearly always had a fire to 
temper the chill of the long, weary nights 
and in a measure protect us from the 
myriads of mosquitoes. It also served 
to cheer us, and kept any prowling cat or 
alligator at a respectful distance. 

The sun’s heat during some parts of 
the day was terrific, and the chill of the 
nights made us shiver. J was continu- 
ally afraid of another recurrence of the 
fever. Here and there we encountered 
rapids, but they were not violent, and 
we passed them after a fashion. Now 
and then we saw a tapir or a deer drink- 
ing the water of, or swimming in, the 
river. The glimpses we got of these ani- 
mals were mostly either early in the 
morning or towards late evening. Dur- 
ing midday a great stillness—a deadness 
—hung like a pall over the forest. Even 
the alligators, instead of plunging head- 
long into the stream at the sight of us, 
during those hours walked idly to the 
water and slowly entered it. Not a bird 
was heard, not a leaf moved. Only the 


river seemed a little glad, and sparkled 
here and there; but that only served to 
give us the headache. Meanwhile we 
sat idly in the burning sun and drifted 
and drifted. 

One day, at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, out of the greenness of the forest 
and the river away ahead, I saw a large 
object moving. It might have been an 
animal swimming. But surely it was 
too large for that. But it was so far 
away and the river sparkled so; and it 
was in shadow. Still it was something 
with life! We all stirred and looked 
with all of our eyes. We were, at the 
time, drifting through a sort of deep 
basin and the current was slow. I 
looked at the trees on the river’s bank 
and it could scarcely be perceived that 
we were passing them. But ahead the 
object continued to move, through the 
shadow. It looked just like a canoe, 
and I thought I could make out two 
men—one seated at either end of the 
boat. We sat and dared not hope. Was 
it a canoe? Then surely we were saved. 
And it really was a canoe. There it was 
now, as plain as the sun above us, creep- 
ing slowly up near the right bank of the 
river—a man in the bow and another in 
the stern. 

We drifted down towards the stran- 
gers, and they crept up to us, and pres- 
ently we hailed them. Then they came 
cut to us. We could not even meet them 
half way. Two white men, they were, 
one a Peruvian and the other a German. 
Henschen spoke German; the conversa- 
tion was therefore carried on in that 
language. 

The first thing we asked them was to 
sell us something to eat, as we were 
starving. But they said they had been 
out so long, and their stock of provisions 
was so low, that they dared not spare us 
a morsel! At first they claimed to be 
living solely on rice, but I caught sight 
of some tinned meats and cans of baked 
beans. I called the German’s attention 
to my discovery and told Henschen to 
tell him that we would pay him any 
price he might choose to ask for at least 
enough food to furnish us one square 
meal. But the German stood firm, and 
I think was anxious to leave us, seeing 
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that we were rather a desperate crew. 
However, Henschen and Cash were each 
holding an end of the canoe, and Ewart 
and I leaped aboard. We were indeed 
desperate. There were four guns in the 
boat, but they were in the center of the 
craft, and Ewart and I each stood be- 
tween a man and his gun, and each of 
them knew better than to stir. The 
German seemed to be the leader, and see- 
ing the turn events were taking, he grad- 


to us about a third of their ammunition, 
vf which they had quite a quantity. It 
seems there were originally five in their 
party, and three canoes. But three men 
had diec. One was killed by a Cashibo 
Indian, a second had his leg dissevered 
by an ailigator and gangrene set in, and 
the third died of fever. This all hap- 
pened shortly before they encountered 
us. They were, of course, rubber kunt- 
ers. But they had very little rubber, 














WITH THE RUBBER HUNTERS AT THEIR ABANDONED CAMPING PLACE 


ually relented and finally offered to give 
us five or six cans of meat and beans. 
And so persistent was he that we found 
it impossible to force money upon him. 
This was a part of his game to get rid of 
us, but it failed, for not only did we 
want food, but we were compelled to 
have a gun or two, as well as ammuni- 
tion. Henschen explained to the Ger- 
man that we had money and were willing 
to pay heavily for what he had that we 
thought he could spare, and that if he 
aid not sell to us we would take what we 
wanted. We finally struck a bargain for 
two of their guns, and they measured out 


and were then so far upstream and away 
from headquarters that they had deter- 
mined to visit Lima. That meant that 
they were going in the direction whence 
we came. I have often wondered since 
whether they ever reached the capital. 
But they were experienced men, and they 
possessed an excellent canoe. Perhaps 
they succeeded. 

We eventually left the rubber hunters, 
after they had drifted downstream with 
us some two or three miles to where they 
had abandoned the other canoes: It was 
there that the one man had died of fever, 
and the other had been murdered. We 
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appropriated the abandoned canoes, and 
were glad to get away from the place 
and the rubber hunters. I know the 
German hated us, and for some days 
after that I was uneasy, and we stood 
guard at night, thinking possibly they 
might be following us with the inten- 
tion of murdering us and regaining 
their supplies, likewise appropriating 
our money. Of course they were both 
astute enough to feign friendship when 
they left us, but this did not make a 
deep impression. 

Ah, but we were happy. Meat, baked 
beans, and crackers! And guns and 
ammunition, which meant game! We 
had no matches, ’tis true, but Henschen 
had the lens of his camera. Life is but 
a series of contrasts, and this was the 
sharpest contrast in our experience. And 
it was life; we were living! We had 
neither sandwiches nor rice pudding, but 
was a morsel ever better than those baked 
beans? And we fought over even so 


small a bit as a half of one like two 
dogs over a bone. 


We drifted onward through the after- 
noon, and the day died as other days had 
died; but we got joy out of the dismal 
darkness, and the very hum of the mos- 
quitoes was almost music to our ears. 
We stopped as usual on a sand playa and 
slept in the sand. We dared not, of 
course, eat all of our fancy provisions the 
first thing. We arranged to have a 
“feast” about every fifth day. Mean- 
while we would live on anything we 
might kill. The thing we wanted most 
of all was a pig. 

Next day we hunted faithfully, but 
we did not get a pig. It was useless to 
attempt to penetrate the forest. And 
while an occasional shot at big game 
might be had from the river, it was al- 
most impossible to get near enough to 
kill it with a shotgun. Both of our 
weapons were shotguns, and the size of 
the shot about number six. 

We were passing near the left bank of 
the river, which was at that point be- 
tween three hundred and four hundred 
yards broad, when suddenly Ewart ex- 
claimed, “Monkeys!” We looked into 
the forest and a group of “howlers” were 
silently passing, one at a time, across a 
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lanyard ladder between two lancewood 
trees. They were very large brown mon- 
keys, and we decided that since we had 
to live on monkeys this was a good va- 
riety to kill. I therefore took a gun and 
dropped one of the big fellows as he 
came into the opening between the 
leaves. He fell with a crash, and after 
much effort we dragged him out to the 
beach. He was large enough to stand 
as high as my chest, and must have 
weighed forty or fifty pounds. And he 
was positively the ugliest thing I ever 
saw. Indeed, he was an uninviting pros- 
pect for a meal. We let him lay in the 
canoe and drifted onward, dreading the 
task of preparing him, he so resembled 
the corpse of a human being. 

Later we killed a great flat fish—a 
member of the Ray family. This re- 
lieved temporarily the necessity of eat- 
ing monkey, and we threw the repulsive 
thing overboard. Subsequently we cooked 
a part of the fish, and though we had 
neither salt nor bread, we ate it with 
great relish. 

Two days following that we came in 
the afternoon to the junction of the 
Pichis with the Palcazu river. Seeing a 
cleared space of ground on the point that 
jutted out at the rivers’ junction, we 
landed and discovered an abandoned 
shack. The shack was immediately in 
the center of the cleared spot, and sur- 
rounding it was a dense growth of knee- 
high grass. We concluded, as it was al- 
ready late, to spend the night there. The 
prospect seemed good for game, so I 
went out to hunt at five o’clock, as the 
sun’s heat was beginning to wane. 

When about a quarter of a mile from 
the shack I came upon the footprint of a 
man. I examined the track; it was the 
footprint of an Indian; of that I was 
sure. We were then supposed to be on 
the border of the Cashibo Indian coun- 
try—the notorious cannibal Indians of 
Peru—the tribe with the happy custom 
of killing and devouring its own people 
when they have reached the age limit of 
seventy-two years. With this in mind 
I was on the lookout. Yet I was 
startled; the track was not more than 
twenty minutes old, for water was stil} 
oozing into it. 


(To be continued.) 





THE MOTOR BOAT IN SPORT 
By THOS. H. BLODGETT 


No many years ago, in a Michigan 

camp, two men trolled indus- 
triously day after day. Each af- 
ternoon they diligently followed the 
shores of the lake with lines astern, 
searching out the favorite retreats 
of the muscallunge. One of the two, 
in a_ sixteen-foot rowboat, propelled 
by a sinewy oarsman, carefully followed 
each small inlet and skirted every bar 
within a mile on either side of the camp. 
No noise was made as the spoon flashed 
merrily through the water. The other, 
in a puffy steam launch, churning the wa- 
ter into foam at every turn of the blades, 
plowed along the likeliest shores within 
ten miles. No attempt was made to pre- 
serve quiet. The exhaust of the engine, 


the throb of the cylinders and the swish 
of the screw should have frightened away 


every wild creature within a mile. Little 
effort was made to trail the spoons 
through every pool. With the exception 
of ten yards of extra line, the tackle 
used by both men was identical. Each 
evening scores were compared. The man 
in the noisy launch had traveled along 
five or six miles of shore in addition to 
the seven miles to and from camp. His 
comrade had conscientiously lured the 
fish lurking along two miles of near-by 
shore. By all the rules the latter fisher- 
man should have won. 

Perhaps it was luck; but not once did 
he equal the string captured from the 
machine! Whatever may have been the 
real reason, the rowboat man is now a 
convert to the motor as a means of pro- 
pulsion in trolling. 

Since that day conditions in boat 
building have changed materially. In- 
stead of a heavy, awkward steam launch 
with a displacement of several tons, one 
can purchase for less than $150 a roomy, 
broad-beamed, sixteen-foot boat with a 
motor powerful enough to develop a 
speed of five miles; the whole weighing 
less than five hundred pounds. It would 
seem that every angler fitting out for 


the annual fishing expedition would first 
of all long for one of these boats, and get 
it soon as possible. 

That more small motors are not used 
is due possibly to the difficulties arising 
in connection with the management of 
power boats by inexperienced persons. 
Various matters must be taken into con- 
sideration before a permanent selection 
of such a craft can be made. The depth 
of water, weediness of shores, the dis- 
tance from supplies, portabilitv—all are 
matters requiring careful consideration. 

A boat builder in a Northwestern city 
has designed a launch especially for shal- 
low, marshy lakes, which seems to meet 
conditions very satisfactorily. Measur- 
ing twenty feet in length, with a propor- 
tionately broad beam, the hull has been 
constructed in such a manner as to per- 
mit placing the gasoline motor near the 
stern and directly connected with a stern 
wheel propeller. The maximum draft is 
less than twelve inches, while the stern 
paddles preclude any possibility of foul- 
ing with weeds, snags or other obstruc- 
tions. This boat is used successfully both 
for duck hunting and fishing in the 
northern Minnesota rivers and lakes. The 
same manufacturer offers a sixteen-foot 
clinker built launch, equipped with a mo- 
tor, the speed of which can be regulated 
up to six miles per hour. This craft is 
so constructed that the engine can be 
disconnected readily and _ transported 
across portages. Such an arrangement 
permits transporting the launch wherever 
an ordinary rowboat can be taken. 

For the use in large lakes and broad 
rivers, different problems are to be met. 
On Lake St. Clair, Michigan, where sud- 
den squalls are often encountered, the 
favorite type of boat seems to be a twen- 
ty-one-foot gasoline launch of broad 
beam, comparatively small cockpit and 
freeboard high enough to combat the 
choppy waves of that region. A motor 
developing three to four horse-power is 
surely sufficient to permit speeding the 
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boat up to seven or eight miles an hour. 
By rigging a cover of the navy hood 
type around the coaming of the cockpit, 
one can safely encounter any ordinary 
storm and make the round trip to fishing 
places within twenty to twenty-five miles 
in the course of a day’s run. 

During the past season the writer has 
used a stock model, twenty-one-foot 
gasoline launch, equipped with a three- 
horse power motor for use on Lake 
Michigan near Chicago. A party in this 
boat has often started from the down- 
town district in the morning, traveled 
twenty miles south, spent the day hunt- 
ing or fishing and returned before ten 
o’clock that evening. A little study of 
the action of the boat and an avoidance 
of fool-hardy risks enabled us to weather 
some severe storms without taking 
aboard more than a gallon of water. At 
no time did the motor fail to work on 
any one of these trips. The interior of 


this plucky little boat is so arranged as 
to permit sleeping accommodations for 
two or three people, and a cooking outfit 


large enough to supply all ordinary 
wants. From this type of boat, costing 
fully equipped less than $750, one can 
obtain very efficient service without any 
very large outlay for running expenses. 

Boats especially designed for extended 
hunting and fishing cruises are offered 
by all the recognized builders at prices 
ranging from $1,000 up. Such vessels 
serve the purpose of complete cruisers, 
capable of conveying passengers directly 
to the desired hunting and fishing 
grounds and offering convenient quarters 
for living on arrival. 

Concerning the care of motors noth- 
ing special need be said. The develop- 
ment of this type of machine, as a result 
of the demand for automobiles, has pro- 
ceeded so far that a machine turned out 
by a reliable manufacturer can be con- 
trolled with ease by any person of com- 
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mon sense, after studying the few es- 
sentials necessary for the proper care of 
the different parts. Nine-tenths of the 
trouble experienced has resulted from 
lack of observance of the simplest rules 
for looking after machinery. Some men 
who would not think of shirking atten- 
tion to rods and flies, seem to believe 
that a gasoline motor ought to run even 
though it is not oiled, cleaned or sup- 
plied with gasoline. After a little care- 
ful study of the operations governing 
gasoline engines, one can be sure of 
carrying his boat through any trip with- 
out danger of a break-down. 

What the proper type of boat is for 
all-around use is hard to state, and is, of 
course, a matter of personal preference. 
Breadth of beam, solidity of construction 
and power of motor, seem to be the 
most necessary elements for cruising on 
large bodies of water. Portability and 
general handiness are the chief essen- 
tials for fishing in rivers and small 
lakes, and these craft are taking our 
anglers by storm. If one is planning to 
purchase a launch a careful inspection 
of specifications and models shown by 
the different builders will soon convince 
one of the proper style to select. Once 
owner there is no further question. The 
sportsman’s powers are multiplied. No 
more long and wearisome pulls in a row- 
boat to the fishing grounds—the speedy 
launch is transportation for angler «and 
rowboat, too, if he insists on the latter ; 
which he need, not, for the motor serves 
the better for trolling or for long dis- 
tance travel. On a duck hunt, or a 
caribou or moose hunt, or a trout or bass 
or muscallunge trip—in any of a score 
of ways, the tidy little modern craft, 
speedy, sturdy, inexpensive, is here to 
help the sportsman and the outdoor man. 
Its use will be more and more general, 
and in time it will be a recognized ne- 
cessity in sport. 





Drawn by Lynn Bogue Hunt 
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OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


Their Life History and Mode of- Hunting Them 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O.U. 


XXI—YELLOW-LEG MALLARD 
HE mallards, as I will endeavor to 
show, consist of two species, widely 
differing in habits, food, range, nesting 
places, and the like. Some foods, of 
course, are common to both. Yet al- 
though both varieties are non-divers, one 
is a cold-weather bird and the other a 
warm-weather bird. One follows up the 
ice in company with the pintails; the 
other never passes the frost line, until 
the ice has gone and the spring snows 
have melted. One breeds freely within 
the United States; the other passes over 
the Canadian boundary. The call differs 
in each species, and other peculiarities 

will be noted in future descriptions. 

The yellow leg (in contrast with the 
red orange leg), or “ice mallard,” as the 
Southern hunters term them—because 
they are the first to arrive in the spring 
and the last to return in the fall—has 
three distinct flights, both spring and 
fall. This is most marked in the spring, 
for in the fall they stay longer, traveling 
from the Arctic regions away north of 
75 degrees latitude. 

In the spring the first issue of yellow- 
leg mallards arrives north of the frost 
line as soon as the first glimmer of water 
is seen, before ice has broken up, or the 
frost is out of the ground. They follow 
up the breaking of the ice and pass on 
towards and up to the Arctic regions, 
many pintails accompanying them upon 
their flight. The duration of their flight 
is regulated by the amount of open 
water. Food is plentiful in the South- 
ern cornfields, while there is wild rice in 
the North, with barley and wheat fields 
on every side. The second issue rushes 
in, generally just before or after a rain- 
storm, and usually stays longer, drifting 
over the country; but the opening up of 
the ice northwards induces their onward 
flight. The third issue passes quickly; 


they hurry to reach the Canadian line 
and they scatter out and breed from 
there north to Great Slave lake, many 
stopping in the wide swamps of the Win- 
nipeg basin. 

In the fall the third or last issue to 
go north in the spring comes through 
first, reversing the order. They are 
readily recognized by their not having 
obtained their full plumage, the green 
upon the drakes’ heads not being full, 
but speckled. The second issue follows, 
staying a short time here and there on 
the way. The “farthest north” birds 
rush through pell-mell, yet linger “like 
winter in the lap of spring” as long as 
a few spring holes, or rapids in shallow 
streams, stay open, for water, not food, 
is the “sine qua non”; they seem loath 
to leave the north and hang around the 
frost line for some time. 

The yellow-leg mallards are practically 
prairie birds. Though they will hold 
forth in pockets, or holes in the lakes 
surrounded by timber in the South, they 
do not resort to the slashes or glades for 
acorn mast as do their cousins, the red- 
legs. Their food during their Northern 
journey consists of tame and wild rice, 
duckweed of various kinds, frog bit, teal 
moss, smartweed seeds, water pepper, 
lotus and lily seeds, ete. During their 
passage through the Middle states, corn 
forms the staple food, with wild rice and 
various duck weeds and water plants for 
variety. In the North and West, wheat. 
barley, rye, wild rice and water seed 
plants are eaten, while in the far North 
berries, which were snowed under late in 
the fall and frozen, and are thawed out 
when the ducks arrive in the spring, af- 
ford them a delicious repast. Small 
fish, and frog and fish spawn are also 
eaten, and the ducklings feed upon many 
species of animalcule, flies, polywogs 
and worms, etc., disturbed by heavy 
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rains which wash the banks, while the 
young ducks are passing to the “flapper” 
stage. 

These ducks range from Central 
America north through the United 
States to the Arctic regions and nest be- 
yond the confines of the United States. 
I found one exception, however, discov- 
ering a nest on Rosseau lake, about five 
miles south of the Canadian line—the 
only one I have ever found south of the 
Winnipeg swamps. The nest is made 
of dry grass, sedge, rushes and other like 
material, near by or upon the edge of a 
lake, slough, musquaid or low place. 
The clutch consists of from eight to ten 
eggs, of a white color with a greenish 
shade. The red-leg mallard, on the con- 
trary, will nest sometimes half a mile 
from water, upon an open prairie or 
wheat field. I have found hundreds of 
nests of the red-leg mallard so far from 
water upon these grounds that the duck- 
lings must have had a hard time wad- 
dling after their mother to find the near- 
est water hole. Again I have seen many 
duck nests turned under by the plow. A 
great many nests have been destroyed in 
the Northwest territories, from Lake 
Winnipeg to the confines of the Slave 
lakes by prairie fires. 

In years gone by one could stand on 
one spot and put his hand on three or 
four different duck nests, while many 
more would be in sight; and one had to 
be careful how he trod, or he would step 
upon some nest full of eggs. Pintails, 
gadwalls, spoonbills and redheads, with 
now and then a canvas-back or baldpate, 
circled and flew around overhead, mak- 
ing one of those Canadian nesting 
grounds a most interesting plare to the 
naturalist hunter. The glory of those 
days may return somewhat, but never as 
of old. Spring shooting is now prohib- 
ited, or at least réstricted or suppressed. 
But the fiendish egg hunter still exists, 
and Indian boys with dogs will still chase 
the “flappers.” Then, too, the settlers 
are encroaching on the duck grounds in 
the Northwest. 

The destruction, or shortage, of our 
wild game, especially the pigeons, bisons, 
ducks and geese, can be attributed to 
many causes, all of which, though differ- 
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ing from each other in modes, tend to 
the same end. The bisons fell before 
hide hunters, the elk are being killed off 
for their teeth for watchchain adorn- 
ment, and the pigeons succumbed to a 
severe tropical storm. Ducks and geese 
are today greatly reduced in numbers, 
due largely to egg hunters, “flapper” iill- 
ing with trained dogs, drainage and the 
natural concomitants of advanced civil- 
ization. Plowing in the spring, prairie 
fires and spring shooting after mating 
are also factors to their disappearance. 

Since spring shooting has been gener- 
ally abolished, especially in the Northern 
states, yellow-leg mallard shooting is re- 
stricted in the fall to our Northern and 
Western states. The reason for this is 
that when they reach Illinois or Indiana 
upon their fall flight the ice has formed 
over the sloughs, lakes and swamps, and 
they pass on to the South. Occasion- 
ally, however, they drop into a water hole 
and keep it open during their short stay, 
for a drinking and roosting ground. 

In the spring the yellow-leg mallards 
are, as before stated, numerous for a few 
days, according to amount of open water 
and the thickness of the ice to the north, 
which deters their flight; years ago they 
swarmed in thousands over all the Mid- 
dle states, but drainage has cut off their 
resting grounds and they have traveled 
“Westward Ho.” 

Let us take a day in the fall in North- 
ern Minnesota, after red-leg mallards 
have left for a warmer clime, along with 
the gadwalls, baldpates, blue-winged 
teal, pintail bluebills, ringbills, red- 
heads and canvasbacks, the green-winged 
teal being conspicuous by its presence. 
Ice has formed at night over the mus- 
quaids, sloughs and lakes, but the sun 
has thawed channels and the ducks have 
kept them open during both night and 
day. During the day bright streaks of 
water, stirred into ripples by the wind, 
afford them a haven, for winds are prev- 
alent in Northern climes. We are off on 
our drive on a frosty morning, before 
the final freeze grasps the lakes in its re- 
lentless fingers. The leaves and foliage 
of the various trees have assumed a ka- 
leidoscope of colors. The poplar, maple, 
walnut and oak afford a charming ef- 




















fect in coloring; the sap being cut by 
the first severe frost, has formed colors 
of every hue, the yellow, red, orange, 
white and mixed predominating. The 
Virginia creeper flaunts its red five- 
pointed leaves, and the toxidendron, or 
poison ivy, gaily entwines with its clus- 
ters of three scarlet leaves the forest 
trees which fringe the river banks. The 
keen, fresh air adds a vigor to both men 
and horses, and the latter dance along, 
pulling on the bits as we push over the 
rime-covered, grassy trail. Many sharp- 
tail grouse are observed in the various 
groves, perched on limbs, warming their 
feet from the frost. We drive to a house 
we know, stable our team, and each tak- 
ing a back load of decoys and his gun, 
we wend our way to the lake. The 
shallow water is thickly grown with 
wild rice, canes and flags, with the usual 
white grass which fringes the Northern 
lakes, and in this natural cover we can 
easily find a blind. We soon find a 
chosen spot; an open channel runs be- 
fore us and the wind is at our backs. 
Some ice which interferes is easily bro- 
ken up, and pushed away under the main 
floe, in order not to leave floating pieces 
to push decoys or make it unnatural. 
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We face the north, and the channel, a 
hundred yards wide, runs east and west; 
thus the birds coming in upon an angle 
against the wind will afford us good 
shooting. We set out our decoys about 
twenty-five to thirty yards in front of 
and between our blinds, which are about 
forty yards apart, and although ducks 
are swinging around, for the time we 
pay no attention to them beyond noticing 
the direction of their flight. We quick- 
ly fix up our blinds, taking care not to 
make them too conspicuous. In fact, I 
would rather shoot out of a rat house or 
some established point of cover, which 
grew on the ground and had been recog- 
nized, than make a new addition. Still, 
circumstances alter cases, and one has to 
be governed by the grounds, cover and 
flight, as well as by the season of the 
year. 

As I shall describe mallard shooting 
later in my series, it would be necessarily 
largely a repetition of what I might 
write now, so I will put the final touch 
to my pen-picture by saying that it looks 
as though it will be a good day for yel- 
low-leg mallards. 

Length, 23.50; wing, 10.75; tarsus, 
1.60; extent, 36.00; mid toe, 2.00. 
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Yo, ho! for the heaving high aloft 
On the rise of the rolling swell, 
While breezes fine come over the brine 
With the sting of the salt in their 


smell! 


‘There’s never a sport so rare, my lads, 
As the sport of the dancing deep, 

A savage bite, a line pulled tight, 
And a captive’s plunging leap! 

Then ho, vo ho! for the salt sea joys, 
And ho! for the surging tide; 

No happier wish than a day with the 


fish, 


Where the white capped breakers ride! 





—Frank Farrington. 


IN PURSUIT OF THE RAINBOW 
BRANDRETH 


By PAULINA 


‘ was an August morning, clear and 

mild, yet with a fresh breath of com- 
ing fall in the air, and the first few 
tints of yellow showing here and there 
on the green-robed mountains. Shortly 
after breakfast the veteran and I, not 
able longer to resist an unquenchable 
desire, went out on the lake in front of 
the camps and boat-houses for a half- 
hour’s fly-fishing. Usually we enjoyed 
this taste of fishing during the fore part 
of the morning; it afforded not alone 
pleasure and the chance of hooking a 
good trout, but was also excellent prac- 
tice at casting under various conditions. 

As a general rule we took turns pad- 
dling, the veteran casting one way, and 
I the other. This stretch of water front- 
ing the boat-houses was, curiously 
enough, one of the few places on the lake 
where rainbow trout had ever been 
taken, and this fact, combined with the 
several fine specimens the veteran had 
raised, fought and landed, only tended 
to increase our desire to obtain just one 
more of these beauties. 

Pushing the guide boat off the slide 
at the dock we glided smoothly out on 
the still mirror-like surface of the lake. 
Along shore, in the alder bushes and 
perched on the rocks were scores of barn 
swallows, old and young alike, twitter- 
ing in the sunshine. -Others were sweep- 
ing and darting over the lake, at times 
breaking its calm surface with a widen- 
ing ripple as they touched the water. 
Half a mile down the blue lake floated 
a big, wary loon, appearing nearly the 
size of a boat, due to the mirage effect 
un the water, and once we heard his 
weird, shrill laugh ring out on the still 
morning air. 

There came a little breeze, the dark 
blue line moving up the lake, and the 
veteran commenced to cast, daintily 
flicking the flies with a life-like motion, 
as they dimpled the reflected waters over 
the shallow, stony bottom. 

I let the boat drift as we neared a 


stretch of chosen ground, and as a gen- 
tle ripple, carried on by the light south 
breeze, broke over the water’s surface 
there was a break close beside the vete- 
ran’s hand fly, as a speckled trout arose 
and missed. “Back up and [’ll try him 
again,” said the veteran. A slight com- 
motion stirred the water, then, with a 
vigorous rush, out leaped a glistening 
speckled trout, to be hooked by a clever 
twist of the veteran’s wrist. For sev- 
eral minutes the brave little trout 
dashed around in a lively manner, tak- 
ing short runs first one way and then 
another until exhausted with fruitless 
efforts, when he was reeled in toward 
the boat and I slipped the net gently 
under him. Shortly after the veteran 
commenced casting again there was an- 
other swirl, but when the fish was final- 
ly hooked and brought to net he proved 
too small to keep. 

“You take the rod and hand me the 
paddle,” said the veteran. “We'll turn 
around and go back again, and I'll keep 
fairly close to shore so you can cast 
where it’s not very deep.” We both 
used eight-ounce split-bamboo rods, and 
this one especially had a limber, well 
balanced feel with an easy, springy, 
elasticity. There were three flies on, 
our usual number for lake or pond fish- 
ing, namely a bluejay, professor, and 
a large, lustrous beauty for tail fly 
which an angler friend termed a “canary 
bird.” But despite such an undignified 
appelation it always proved a successful 
lure, and although this gentleman looked 
down upon its size and color, we were 
often wont to entertain the notion that 
certain earthy denizens bored deeply on 
his approach. 

As the light breeze guided the line 
toward shore it was little exertion to 
cast, the flies falling easily and striking 
the water with life-like buoyancy. An 
old, broken-down breakwater, or bulk- 
head of logs, stood in front of one of the 
rustic boat-houses with a stony shoal 














shelving off from the shore, and now 
as we glided toward this spot where the 
sunlight danced on the small rippling 
waves, the veteran casually remarked: 
“We ought to strike a rainbow along 
here some day.” Scarcely had the words 
passed his lips, when a bar of shining 
silver leaped high from the water. Down 
curved the rod tip and my wrist received 
the quick, sharp wrench betokening a 
heavy fish. The surprising suddenness 
of this onslaught brought me off the 
seat in a jiffy. 

“Let him go. Don’t snub him; but 
don’t let him have any slack,” cried the 
veteran, as the rainbow made a savage 
rush on the surface, then bored towards 
bottom. 

“He'll get away if he keeps this up,” 
I answered, breathlessly, and the rod 
quivered, bending almost double as the 
fish headed for the bottom. The line 
cut through the water with a swish, first 
this way and then that. Every moment 
I expected to have the fish jump, but the 
striking leap was the only time he left 
water. 

“He looks as big and broad as a shad,” 
commented my companion, looking over 
the side into the clear depths. An op- 
portunity presenting itself, I peered 
down and saw a glistening, misty form 
as for a moment my trout relaxed his 
nerve-straining dashes. 

Again the rod curved downward and 
with a rapid run, out spun the line I 
had succeeded in reeling up at intervals. 
Then came a moment when I was with- 
in a hair’s breadth of losing my captive 
for good, as with an unexpected bolt he 
disappeared under the boat, coming out 
on the opposite side, taking out line in 
an alarming manner. But with the help 
of the veteran’s prompt word of instruc- 
tion I succeeded in swinging the rod 
around behind me, and whirled in the 
seat soon enough to prevent the fish 
from getting any slack. 

Ten minutes later the “bow” showed 
no sign of tiring, and, if anything, 
fought with greater vigor than before. 
Several times I managed to reel in a 
little line, when out it would run again, 
as the vicious fish made another rush on 
the surface. His fighting qualities only 
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bore comparison to a Hudson river 
striped bass of the same weight, and a 
great many of his tactics were very simi- 
lar ta those of the latter fish. I kept a 
pretty taut line all the time, and finally, 
after full twenty minutes’ struggle, the 
trout commenced to weaken and lay over 
on his side, making a short run now 
and then as I slowly reeled him in. The 
veteran picked up the net and I drew 
the rainbow toward the boat. Gently 
and dexterously the meshes were slipped 
beneath him, a splash, flying water and 
in he came, struggling and flopping, 
but our fish! 

Exultation reigned supreme, and with 
eyes of satisfied delight we surveyed our 
rainbow’s thick set, yet graceful, form 
and small salmon-like head. The broad 
band of iridescent, lavender colors, run- 
ning the length of his body, contrasting 
with the silvery sheen made him indeed 
a sight of beauty. 

A few strokes of the paddle brought 
us to the dock and a minute later we 
had the fish on the scales, fresh and 
glistening. “Two pounds and a quar- 
ter,” said the veteran, after a careful 
scrutiny of the scales, and those who 
know and have experienced the fighting 
qualities of a rainbow trout in lake or 
stream, will understand what a gamy 
customer he was from start to finish. 

Not long since had these fish been 
introduced into the lake, and although 
many undoubtedly ran out when they 
attained to the spawning age and be- 
fore any means to prevent such an es- 
cape was put into effect, those that re- 
mained must have made a rapid growth 
from yearling size. ° 

“<Canary birds’ can bring up rain- 
bows in good style, and perhaps after 
our angling friend hears of this he will 
want to borrow one,” remarked the vete- 
ran, as we sat in the warm Adirondack 
sunshine talking over the game qualities 
of various fresh-water fish. And al- 
though I must acknowledge that my 
companion still holds true to his “Rube 
Woods” and other dainty lures, we like- 
wise have held a debt of gratitude for 
the much abused “canary bird.” 








THE DAY OF THE DESERT 
By STANLEY SNOW 


HE great open lands of America, 

which invited for a time the nations 
of the earth, are now well-nigh exhaust- 
ed. The best of these lands were long 
ago tenanted, and for some time there 
has remained only that part of the 
American West known as the desert 
country, the arid or semi-arid lands of 
what was once known as the American 
Desert—that continually contracting dis- 
trict which for a generation has been dis- 
appearing before the advance of the 
American settler. The desert is the last 
of the American heritage of wide hori- 
zon; and today, even the desert is dis- 
appearing under the touch of civiliza- 
tion. Irrigation has already transformed 
two hundred thousand acres of the waste 
lands of the Colorado desert of the 
Southwest into green fields of grains 
and grasses. The fantastic shapes of 
the mirage dance now not above the seas 
of sand, but over waving oceans of maize 
and millet. Yet this is but one corner 
of the desert; one five-hundredth part, 
or less, of the arid lands of the United 
States. Irrigation is the agent of civil- 
ization. There was romance ahead of 
irrigation. The railroad and the plow 
pressed close behind it. 

The day of the American population 
covers both the romantic drama of the 
past and the commonplace enactments of 
the present. Men who once knew the 
madness of the desert thirst now drive 
the plow across its once dreaded 
stretches. The visitor who sees the des- 
ert to-day, flecked here and there with 
little homesteads, is impressed chiefly 
by the unspeakable dreariness of the 
landscape and wonders at the hardihood 
of those who seek to make there a home. 

Yet there is interest and beauty in the 
desert itself—in almost any corner of 
the 270,000 square miles which still ex- 
ist untenanted. For instance, even the 
famous Death Valley, the most formid- 
able of all the deserts, has a certain 
beauty of its own. The coloring of the 


mountains and the plains is unfading. 
The paintings in green and blue copper, 
yellow sulphur, red hematite, white salt 
and borax, carmine and purple and 
green stained granites, black and gray 
country rock—all fall into rare har- 
mony under the touch of the Master 
Hand. This valley holds something like 
five hundred square miles, and in its 
bony hands still clutches a certain 
wealth of its own. Precious stones and 
mineral wealth have long been supposed 
to exist there, though Death has always 
been their keeper. The bottom of an 
ancient sea, the greatest depression of 
Death Valley is 480 feet below sea level. 
Heat and thirst are there, yet adventur- 
ers have met death there through cloud- 
bursts and cold, through vapors and 
gases borne from unknown sources. 
Death has been the keeper. In 1849 
seventy Mormon emigrants wandered 
into this valley, and but two emerged 
alive. It was they who gave the place 
its name. Now a railway is heading in 
that direction. There will come a pipe 
line of pure water. There will be 
towns hundreds of feet below the level 
of the sea. Death will no longer guard 
its chosen habitation. Men will be able 
to jest then less grimly than the mem- 
bers of the Government geological party, 
who in 1900 left at the mouth of a pass 
into the valley the following placard: 

“Please keep off the grass. 

“Saratoga Springs; Soda, Borax and 
Niter; 365 feet below sea level. 

“105 Miles to Randsburg; 20 miles to 
Evans’ ranch; 10 miles to Owl Springs; 
10 miles to Salt Springs; 20 miles to 
wood ; 20 miles from water; 40 feet from 
Hell. 

“God Bless our Home.” 

None the less the traces of the old 
desert remain in many parts of the West, 
as, for instance, in the Imperial Valley, 
near the lower end of the Colorado des- 
ert, where still there may be found 
earthen ollas which the Indians used 
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By 3. W. Matteson 


HUALPAI VILLAGE, FIVE HUNDRED FEET ABOVE THE MOKI DESERT 


long ago when they cached here and 
there a water supply against the time of 
need. As against these pitiful contri- 
vances, there comes now the ditch of the 
Imperial canal system, reaching after 
land. But this latter shall not rob you 
of the old spectacles of the castled moun- 
tains, the pictured peaks, the weird 
phantasms, the wide, stalking figures of 
the far mirage. In California, you may 
buy a newspaper published far below the 
level of the Pacifie ocean, but you need 
no newspaper to show you the beauties 
of the desert landscape far about. In 
another valley of the same State, you 
may see men plowing salt with gang 
plows, 265 feet below the level of the 
sea; but you shall see above these plow- 
men the vulture still circling in antici- 
pation of the victory of heat and thirst, 
as was once the way. The coyote still 
will come to your camp at night; wild 
horses and wild burros you may still see 
here and there, and indeed, once in a 
while, some poor remnants of the always 
impoverished native races. Near the 
Death Valley the Indians still live in 
their huts of sticks and mud; still diet 
upon snakes and lizards, upon the buds 
of the cactus, or such other scanty sus- 
tenance as the ungracious land may 


yield. Again, in the desert country, are 
to be found the Yumas and the Mojaves, 
a trifle more ambitious than the Diggers, 
showing a certain ambition and industry 
of their own. These toys and baskets 
which you buy of them are legacies of 
the desert’s day. This coarse cloth 
made of the cactus fiber shows how an- 
other tribe of Indians formerly accom- 
modated themselves to their hard envi- 
ronment. The curious home life of the 
Mokis, the Hualpais, the Havasupais, 
the Navajos and many others are herit- 
age of another day. You may search 
among the Cliff Dwellers’ fuins—where 
the burned-out corn caches still afford 
the scientist ground for wonder over su- 
perstitious “burial customs.” You may 
find what fantastic explanations you 
like for the simple methods born of the 
necessity of a hard and unfriendly land. 
It will give you better touch with the 
desert which once was. If this should 
impel you further, you may push on to 
Hualpai, and the snake dance, or to 
Oraibi, or Shongopavi. In all these lo- 
calities, among all these people, you will 
find a message of a day which is past, 
the day before the white man’s irriga- 
tion came. 

Each portion of humanity must make 
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its living from the surroundings in 
which it finds itself. The Mokis are 
the most progressive of these desert folk, 
peaceable, industrious and ready to learn, 
though still adhering to their ancient 
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BRIGHT NAVAJO BOYS IN FAMILY SHEEP CAMP, 
LITTLE COLORADO DESERT 


ceremonies. Once in a while they get a 
taste of rain, which helps their little or- 
chards or garden patches. Their homes 
are on the high mesas. They carry the 
precious water from such seepage holes 
as they can find. Water and rain are 
their deities, their gods of need. Many 
of their ceremonies are but invocations. 
Their prayer is ever for rain, for water. 
Little do they know that their prayer is 
being answered through the advent of 
the white men—the same white men who 
jostle and crowd in vulgar curiosity in 
witnessing these invocations, survivals 
of a past day, when the people prayed 
for rain. 

The desert women are basket makers 
by ancient training, and some of them 
are splendid weavers of baskets. They 
have always used such material as was 
at hand. When they got red and blue 
cloth of the Spaniards, they unraveled 
the cloth and wove it over again in a 
better fashion of their own. These old 
blankets are nearly priceless to-day, 
those made of the unraveled Baleta 
cloth which the Spaniards traded to the 
Indians generations ago. Grasses, tules, 
yueea fiber, willow shoots, stalks of aro- 
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matic sumac, fibers of the cacti—of such 
materials did the desert women make 
their wares. Their designs of decora- 
tion always had a meaning. More than 
one basket was the prayer of the desert 
woman for that which seemed desirable 
but far away—she worshiping that 
which seemed desirable and far away, 
even as we worship in our own race and 
time. Such are some of the character- 
istics of the Pomos, the Hopis, the Hav- 
asupais, the Navajos. In some of these 
tribes the ancient sweat lodges are to be 
found, as was formerly the case among 
all the northern Indian tribes. 

Through the heart of the great South- 
western desert region there moves the 
grand Colorado river, which broke 
through successive giant geologic dams 
in its course from the valleys of the 
Green and the Grande in the far North- 
ern mountains, and so finally won 
through into a strange country, and 
found thence its way to a distant sea, 
through gorge and canon, and painted 
panorama such as all the world has 
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HO-NAU-MAN-NA,—A MARRIAGEABLE MOK{I 


The flow of the 
is greatest in the summer 
It is capable of irrigating 


never elsewhere seen. 
Colorado 
months. 
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NAVAJO COURIERS ON THE SAN JACINTO DESERT, NEW MEXICO 

















By 8. W. Matteson 


A HAVASUPAI SWEAT HOUSE IN CATARACT CANON, A BRANCH OF GRAND CANON 


The two men shown were stretching buckskin ; five others were in the “ house "’ 


























By 5. W. Matteson 
THE COLORADO RIVER IN GRAND CANON 

















By C. E. Ackerman 
THE PECOS RIVER, TIIAT NOW IRRIGATES VAST AREAS OF FERTILE LAND IN NEW MEXICO 
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thousands upon thousands of acres of 
arid land. A hundred miles away, a 
mile up or down—what is that to the 
irrigating engineer who will one day 
come, mocking at the earlier attempts of 
the Spanish civilization, whose faint 
acequias here and there still mark the 
soil. Nay, some of these ancient water- 
ways were there even before Iberia’s 
caravels rose from the blue of the West- 
ern sea. There is history as well as 
scenery along the Colorado; a past as 
well as a future. 

Let the stranger who would know 
these Western desert regions go before 
it is too late. The head of irrigation is 
advancing swiftly into the West. The 
ditches will sluice and wash away the 
romance and the traditions of the olden 
time. ‘Today there are tin cans around 
every Indian camp. Tomorrow there 
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may be lawn mowers and garden hose 
for all that we may tell. Windmills 
will come, to take the touch of the un- 
tiring desert breeze. Artesian wells will 
thrust their-fingers down to the great 
sheets of water which underlie much of 
the arid land. The banks of great 
ditches will scar the land, until finally 
the willows shall come to shade them, 
or the cottonwoods, extending their brit- 
tle branches. Here and there green 
patches will come upon the brown and 
gray. These latter soon will grow, the 
thorny cactus will give way to the white 
man’s iron fence of thorns. There will 
be herds of cattle, instead of ghost-like 
bands of antelope. Go soon, if you 
would see the desert and its people. The 
desert has well-nigh had its day. Soon 
it will have died. There will be flowers 
to place upon its bier. 





TALES OF A TENDERFOOT 


II—Over the Range 


THE colonel and the tenderfoot had 
a burning desire to get into the moun- 
tains.. _Down in the town the mercury 
-stood at ‘100 in: the shade and this: made 
still hotter the) burning desire ‘aforesaid. 
The result ‘was:.that: at: the very ‘hottest 


time in. the afternoon of: the hottest: day” 
two -travélers “were: scooting’ up : Clear. 


Creek cation toward Georgetown, and on 
the’ following mérniig! were eating dust 
off the trail into Middie’ park. 

In describing the ‘ascent of Mount 
Vesuvius, Mark Twain’ divides it into 
seventeen chapters, each entitled, “The 
Ascent Continued.”:. ‘When he comes to 
the descent there: is only one chapter and 
it is short: ‘If begins: “The descent  oc- 
cupied just four minutes:” . ” 

It is something the same way in cross- 
ing the range. The going up is long and 
laborious, but there is little delay about 
the ‘going down. The stage whips 
around the double reverse curves at a 
two-forty gait, jumps four feet in the 
air as it hits the stones, chugs into the 
mud holes and rattles over the pine logs 
like an ‘ice wagon on cobble stones. 


But make no mistake about the driv- 
er. In the language of the psalmist, 
he is “onto his job.” The way he swings 
his four-horse or six-horse team’ around 
the curves and never makes a mistake 
is a triumph of skill. He is acquainted 
-with every foot of the road and has the 
confidence of his horses. He knows just 
‘how. fast he can drive and never ex- 
-ceeds: the Jimit: 

“There isa man with a charmed life,” 
said: the driver -to ‘the -tertderfoot,. when 
the latter: was sitting outside: taking the 
air—also the .red.mountain dust.. The 
object of the remark -was.an. old. man 
with blear eyes-who had just passed on 
a covered camping wagon, . 

“Why,” continued the driver, “only 
last fall that man with. his horses and 
wagon tumbled down the mountain side 
ina place that would have killed anyone 
else, and he came out with ‘hardly a 
scratch. Then a liftlé later he went to 
Denver and was~ knockéd ' down and 
tramped ‘on -by “a runaway téam and it 
scarcely phased him.” 

When the colonel and the tenderfoot 
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reached the bottom of the hill they 
came to a place known as Spruce Lodge. 
There a man was hobbling about with a 
crutch and a cane, apparently suffering 
all the agonies of the damned. Some 
one on the stage recognized him. 

“Hello, George, what’s the matter? 
Been in a smash-up ?” 

“No; not exactly.” 

“Rheumatism ?” 

“No; not that.” 

“Paralysis ?” 

“No—that is, not quite. Fact is—I 
came—down off the—range—t’other day 
—an’ I hain’t—altogether—got over it 
—yet.” 

On they went, down from the snowy 
peaks into the valley and through the 
odorous forests of pine. 

“TIsn’t this air delicious?” exclaimed 
the colonel. “It is meat and drink.” 

“Yes,” mused the tenderfoot, “it is 
all right. The soil here doesn’t grow 


much but sage brush, there is no rain to 
speak of, the people are few and far be- 
tween, but the air is simply out of sight.” 


As they proceeded, the colonel’s en- 
thusiasm grew. Sixty miles of a stage 
ride had not shaken down his ardor. He 
pointed out a noted peak here, the direc- 
tion of a lost lake there. As they 
reached the end of their journey, his 
eloquence simply broke its bounds and 
swept all before it. 

But this was before he made the ac- 
quaintance of the mosquitoes. 

“There is not a more entrancing spot 
than this in Colorado,” said the colo- 
nel. “This lake is like a gem in a set- 
ting of mountains. There is not a thing 
to mar its beauty (slap). It is a har- 
mony without a discord (slap), a pano- 
rama of nature on which (slap) the eye 
can rest (slap) and never tire (biff, 
slap). See the green slopes (slap) of 
the mountains (slap) reflected in the 
waters below (biff, swish, slap). Notice 
how cool (slap) and delightful (slap) 
is the air (drat these mosquitoes!). 
This (slap) is a spectacle (biff, bang, 
slap) of grandeur’—but the sentence 
was never finished; for just then there 
came on a fresh brigade of mosquitoes 
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and they immediately went to work on 
the colonel’s neck and nose. 

Some time later the tenderfoot, who 
was somewhat busy himself, noticed at a 
little distance what appeared to be a 
small cloud. It was not dust, for it was 
moving as with life. As it approached 
he began to discern a human form—the 
animated center of a very vigorous col- 
lection of mosquitoes. The arms were 
waving windmills and the slaps resound- 
ed far and wide. It was the colonel; 
and as he passed in a whirlwind he 
yelled: “This is the first battle, and I 
am getting the worst of it.” 

Next morning the colonel again 
emerged; but the scene had changed. 
His hands were gloved, a handkerchief 
was around his neck, a mask was on his 
face, and fastened to the front of his 
belt was a bucket of smudge, the smoke 
from which enveloped him. This was 
too much for the mosquitoes and they 
fled in terror. 

There was a ring of triumph in the 
colonel’s voice as he ejaculated: “This 
is the second battle, and it shows the 
triumph of mind over numbers.” 

Heavenly smudge! Who shall sing 
thy praises? In the mosquito season 
thou art like the incense of the gods. 
For wherever two or three of the faith- 
ful are gathered together to swap fish 
stories and other lies, there is the bucket 
of smudge in the midst of them. 

On the stage over were two young 
ladies, the nieces of the major. As 
they were bound for the same destina- 
tion as the colonel and the tenderfoot, 
they were gradually drawn into conver- 
sation. In a burst of confidence, one of 
the young ladies related the fact that 
her uncle, the major, had recently killed 
a bear. From her description, the ten- 
derfoot became considerably wrought up 
with the hopes that he would soon be- 
hold the hero. 

But alas, how are our idols shattered! 
For it afterward developed that a per- 
son of mercenary instincts, living there- 
abouts, had been catching bears, and the 
major had simply stood off at a safe dis- 
tance and pumped lead into Bruin when 
the latter was in a trap. 

J. A. Edgerton. 





OUR FRESH WATER .GAME FISHES 
XXI—The Landlocked Salmon—The Ouananiche 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


VERY now and then, at periods that 

seem to be statutory in their cer- 
tainty of appearance, a new outdoor 
pastime leaps, as it were, into popular 
favor, and after a round or two of lusty 
seasons, its devotees become surfeited, 
and it is not the thing to do—“out of 
form, don’t you know,” and other words 
to like effect. The most striking ex- 
ample of this public frenzy for outdoor 
life in a new phase was the bicycle craze, 
and now, after a few years of popularity, 
so far as the indulgence of it in large 
cities is concerned, the garrets and cel- 
lars of its devotees are filled with de- 
lapidated wheels, or the junk and pawn 
shops have absorbed them. It is seldom 
that a new pastime gets a heart-hold of 
the public, and when it does it retains 
its grip because of its simplicity of 
working rules and the relatively small 
cost of its paraphernalia and the slight 
expense of indulgence in it. The pas- 
time of fishing strikingly illustrates this 
fact. It has grown in favor from the 
time of Moses until the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and from the 
present outlook, bids fair to increase in 
popularity until the universal wreck, 
when “the earth is crushed and chaos 
fills the void.” 

The angling reader will doubtless ex- 
claim: What has all this to do with fish- 
ing for “fresh water salmon?” Simply 
because of the fact that the annals of 
angling contain a record of more fads, 
hobbies and the like, than those of any 
other pastime. To illustrate: When 
Professor Baird attempted to popularize 
the United States Fish Commission by 
cajolling the farmers into the belief that 
the carp, furnished free by the Com- 
mission, was just the fish to raise in a 
slough, ditch or mud pond, and to give 
them, ready to the hand, a delectable 
breakfast dish, the farmers of the coun- 
try went wild over the prospect; the fish 


culturists depleted the government fish 
hatcheries by their requisitions for 
breeding carp, and even the craft of 
anglers dived into the lore of past cen- 
turies to find out how best to lure and 
catch this fish of many and of few scales, 
and flooded the angling journals with 
queries as to the best tackle to use for 
them and the most accredited methods 
of fishing for and cooking them aft 
they were creeled or boated. Today there 
is not a public water in this broad coun- 
try in which the carp has been planted 
that is not dredged or dynamited when- 
ever possible to do so, that this fish may 
be exterminated. It is not fit to eat, and 
its grubbing and vegetarian habits are 
devastating waters where the wild rice 
and celery formerly attracted the bulk 
of the migrating hordes of wild fowl. 
Once a fad, the carp is now a detesta- 
tion. 

Again, some twenty years ago, when 
Seth Green brought rainbow stock from 
the McCloud river, California, and 
planted them in waters adjacent to the 
New York State hatchery, the glowing 
accounts from the Pacific coast of their 
great gameness and lusty vigor of 
muscle and power in fight, sent a thrill 
through the Eastern angler’s heart, and 
he who was so fortunate as to kill one, 
no matter how, by worm or fly, was at 
once placed in a niche of honor entirely 
his own.. But, alas! at that time the 
rainbows did not take kindly to the 
waters in which they were planted. Few 
were seen, despite Green’s profuse stock- 
ing, and fewer still were caught with 
rod and line. In a few years the rain- 
bow craze died out and still remains 
quiescent, notwithstanding the fact that 
in a few waters in New York State 
and elsewhere, particularly in Michigan, 
this fish is living lustily and giving the 
greatest fight on the rod that is shown 
by any of the salmonoids of its size, ex- 
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cept possibly the ouananiche, of the 
Lake St. John section. 

Again, some years ago, an angler was 
not equipped with tackle, secundum 
artem, unless he had a rod of cross- 
grained Bethabara wood; a fly dressed 
a la Bisby or otherwise; a hook with a 
certain angle of draft; a reel of accredit- 
ed device; leaders of silkworm gut 
drawn in gossamer threads; a wading 
suit of the hue toned down to that hazy 
unseeable essence of color known among 
fashionable women as “elephant’s 
breath,” or one of Saki green; a fly book 
bulging with so great a bulk and num- 
her of variegated patterns of feathered 
lures, as to resemble in substance a cross 
between a grocer’s account book and a 
woman’s shopping bag gorged with 
samples on bargain day. And so and 


so on—each angler with his own tackle 
fads and hobbies as to fishing methods. 

Happily there are times when a com- 
paratively new rod-fish is hailed with 
universal acclaim by the craft of ang- 
lers. Its gameness of fight, leaping into 


the air on a slack line; its bull-dog 
tenacity of resistance to capture; the 
wild grandeur of the landscape and 
waterscape of its habitat, which seems 
to be in harmony with the lordly fight- 
ing qualities of the fish—are al]l with 
one accord conceded. And just now 
this object, toward which are tending 
the hopes and aspirations of thousands 
of anglers, particularly those resident 
east of the Alleghanies, is the “fresh 
water salmon,” the ouananiche, wanna- 
nish, or winninish, the Salmo salar 
ouananiche of the books, a sojourner in 
rapid streams, one that seldom if ever 
visits the “bitter waters” even when an 
open channel way lies before him. 
Scarcely more than a decade ago the 
ouananiche, as a game fish, was brought 
into prominence, as a royal one, by a 
few adventurous anglers who camped on 
the banks of the Grand Décharge and 
tossed a fly on its tumultuous waters. At 
that time it was supposed to live only 
in this grand outlet of Lake St. John, 
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but since then it has been found in 
Labrador ; in all the tributaries of Lake 
St. John, and in a few rivers that flow 
into the St. Lawrence near its mouth. 
Its superlative game qualities seem to 
be graded by the character of its habi- 
tat; the fish living in the wild and 
tumbling outlet of the above named 
lake, possessing these traits to the great- 
est degree. Yet highly developed and con- 
stant as is this fighting power, as shown 
in desperate leaps and frantic surges 
when hooked in the boil of the Décharge, 
the same force in resistance to cap- 
ture is exerted when fastened in smooth 
water, here and there existing in the 
little bays along the rock-ribbed shores 
of this boisterous outlet. Some writers 
have disputed the feeding of the ouan- 
aniche in these quiet waters of the Dé- 
charge, but a ten days’ camp on the 
bank of one of these indentations and 
the capture of five excellent specimens, 
on my own rod, in the almost placid 
water of a small bay, puts a veto, so far 
as my experience went, on these nega- 
tive opinions. 

Disputations over the derivation of 
the name “ouananiche” have been al- 
most as continuous and exciting as those 
aroused by the vexed orthography and 
ortheepy of mascalonge, the king of the 
pike family. The late Eugene Mc- 
Carthy devoted many years to the spe- 
cial study of the wannannish and in the 
latter period of his life gave the craft 
an exhaustive and invaluable work on 
the life history of the ouananiche, in 
which he authoritatively states that the 
name is derived from the Montagnais 
dialect—“ouanan,” salmon, and_ iche, 
the diminutive—“the little salmon.” He 
states that the name, as so used, can be 
traced back in Indian history fully two 
hundred and fifty years. Thoroughly 
familiar with the salmon of the sea, as 
well as its close relative, the ouananiche, 
these Indians quickly noted their simi- 
larities and named both alike, designat- 
ing the latter only by the adjective 
“Jittle.” 


(To be continued) 





With the month of July comes the mid- 
summer heat. The green freshness of 
spring, which has for a 
JULY time deceived the city 
dweller into the belief that 
he lives in a habitable portion of the 
earth’s surface, has faded and withered 
under the blighting influences of the heat 
and dirt of the city. The sky becomes 
pitiless; the miles of paving, the inter- 
minable cafion walls of brick and mortar 
and stone and iron radiate heat, and 
ever again heat, and with it hardship, 
failure, friction, discomfort in all evil 
senses of the word. The city in July is 
not meant as a habitation for that mem- 
ber of the earth’s fauna known as man. 
But in July, and in the city, it is the 
privilege of the creature known as man to 
think of other portions of the earth’s sur- 
face, of regions where the mountains are 
high and cool, where the trees are tall 
and green, where the waters are now bright 
and murmurous or again still and restful. 
In short, it is the privilege of all mankind, 
in July, to think of the out-of-doors; ay, 
and to go out of doors. 


The park idea is growing in America. 
We refer not so much to those piteous 
imitations of nature known 


PARKS as city parks, although 

they too are growing and 
improving, to the lasting benefit of those 
doomed to have nothing better as play- 
grounds. The American park idea has 
in the last decade expanded to mean large 
bodies of wild lands left practically in a 
state of nature, and held so for the use 
and behoof of the American public. The 
increase of national forest reserves and 
of national parks within the past decade 
has been notable and wholly commendable. 


The park idea may of course be carried 
to extremes, and that which is only locally 
famous may by some be thought to be na- 
tionally desirable; yet it remains difficult 
to err in the matter of national park ex- 
tension Thus it is asked of the Congress 
to set apart a considerable portion of the 
Olympic Forest reserve under the same 
regulations as those which govern the Yel- 
lowstone Park, and others of the national 
playgrounds. It is purposed to call this 
the “Elk National Park,” and to forbid 
within its limits the killing of elk or other 
game animals. The sportsmen of the 
Northwest want this park; the sportsmen 
of America ought to demand it. We ought 
not to trifle with our commercial monop- 
olists of America, nor ought we to allow 
our representatives to trifle with us. A 
part of wild America ought to be kept 
for Americans. The Elk National Park 
is a good idea. The Minnesota National 
Park was a good idea. All the national 
reserves and parks are good ideas. 

One of the latest extensions of this 
movement is in the direction of a national 
park in upper Wisconsin, a matter which 
comes from the busy city of Chicago, and 
which is urged by a Chicago citizen in the 
following terms: “Some day this great 
congregation of humanity at the head of 
Lake Michigan will extend from Milwau- 
kee to South Bend, with a population of 
ten millions. The Yellowstone is too far 
off. New England has its White moun- 
tains and the Green mountains, and the 
Maine woods. New York has the Adiron- 
dacks, Pennsylvania the Alleghanies. But 
where can the great middle West go? The 
answer lies in the lumbered regions of up- 
per Wisconsin, even now growing up in 
good second growth timber, where land can 
still be had at reasonable prices.” More 
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power to the Wisconsin park idea, and in- 
deed to all this expanding movement in 
favor of national parks. We are not apt 
to have too many. 


A gentleman of the city of Antwerp, N. 
Y., asks us the following question: “With 
proper affidavits as to the 
grubby condition of the 
small mouthed black bass 
of Indian river, Jefferson 
county, N. Y., during the 
entire open season, and 
their unfitness for food, would you endorse 
an application to the State Commissioner 
for the removal of said bass with nets, un- 
der the supervision of a protector, and by 
individuals with hook and line at any time 
of the year? The commissioner dislikes 
to grant a permit without substantial 
backing.” 

In reply to this we would say that 
we remain yet to be convinced that 
man knows more than nature. Suppose 
the black bass of this stream are infested 
with these parasites at times; it is no 
more than is the case in countless other 
waters in the summer season. What good 
purpose would be subserved by exterminat- 
ing this fish because, in the accustomed 
workings of nature, they suffer one of the 
supposed hardships of nature? That is for 
the bass themselves to regulate, and not 
for man. We do not see how killing these 
bass under special dispensation would im- 
prove their condition, or indeed how it 
would improve the environment of Indian 
river for other bass or fishes which might 
later be introduced therein. Were this 
question therefore left to us, we should de- 
cide it promptly in the negative. The 
greatest successes in fish propagation have 
been made in following out the plans of 
nature. The greatest stocking operations 
ever conducted in black bass have been 
handled by the seining out of countless 
bass fry left in the landlocked bayous of 
great rivers. To scoop out these little bass 
from a drying bayou and put them back in 
the big water is helping nature. To intro- 
duce rainbow trout into bass waters, or 
bass into trout water, or English sparrows 
into woods once frequented by our native 
thrushes, or foreign animals into covers 
occupied by our native ones, seems to us 
not working with nature, but against her. 
These Indian river bass are in the hands 
of nature, and they are taking their 
chances like all the rest of us in the 
scheme of life. Let them alone. To kill 
them because they have grubs appears to 
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our untutored mind the same as Chris- 
tianizing the Aztecs by fire and sword, be- 
“ause they did not happen to be in pos- 
session of the true faith. When the water 
gets cold the grubs will disappear. Leave 
it to nature. In short, we believe it safe 
advice in the matter of fish and game sup- 
ply to follow nature rather than to try to 
lead her by the nose. 


There are over eleven thousand bills 
pending in the lower house of Congress, 
all of which are ahead of 
the measure introduced by 
Hon. Jno. F. Lacey 
looking to the establish- 
ment of a great national game farm in 
Oklahoma. We presume that there will al- 
ways be eleven thousand bills, and eleven 
thousand good reasons ahead of it. The 
game farm, if established, whether on lim- 
ited or extended lines, would be a good 
thing. It would help at least a few, and 
it would be good education for all. It 
would not, however, be a national pana- 
cea. We repeat, what we need in this 
country is not more game to kill, but more 
sense in killing what game we have. In- 
dian agents in the West always have diffi- 
culty in teaching the Indians, when they 
get an issue of stock cattle, that they ought 
to reserve these cattle as breeding stock, 
and not kill them and sit down and eat 
them on the spot. In the matter of his 
game supply, the American citizen has 
never had even as much sense as the 
American Indian. It is no use giving him 
more cattle until he learns the lesson of 
taking care of those which he has. 


SLIGHTLY 
BEHIND 


The city of Washington is the most 
beautiful city in America. Indeed, it is 
the only real city in Amer- 
ica. It is the only place 
where there is an atmos- 
phere of spaciousness and 
ease, of culture and quiet 
and refinement. At the same time, it is 
one of the raggedest and one of the most 
unseemly capitols in the world. Study it 
and you will find that the proportion of 
good business buildings is less than five 
in the hundred, that more than sixty per 
cent. of the entire number are shiftless and 
shabby. These latter matters will take 
care of themselves commercially. The 
scheme of municipal beautification will 
not take care of itself. That rests with the 
Congress. The people of America are proud 
of their capitol city, and they ought to 
have still more reason to be proud. That 
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capitol ought to be not only the most beau- 
tiful, the most finished, the most cultured 
city of America, but it ought to be the 
one most representative of all America. 
It is not representative of this great na- 
tion, if its chief adornments be specific 
and not general; if they be commercial 
and not general; if they be martial or 
naval, and not general. America is the 
greatest land of out-of-doors the world ever 
knew. It has raised great heroes because 
it furnished a great environment in which 
heroes might grow. The capitol of this 
nation, therefore, in its decorative fea- 
tures, ought to reflect that environment 
wholly, and not offer merely a few specific 
human products of that environment. 
The city of Washington, the Capitol Beau- 
tiful of the American people yet to be, 
ought to show that America is or was a 
country of the out-of-doors. Let us have 
in the city of Washington, therefore, 
some truly national statues of the great 
game creatures, the native American ani- 
mals which were once a part of American 
life, the touch with which, the pursuit 
of which, has indisputably helped to build 
the American character. Let us have in 
the avenues and their intersections here 
and there, a buffalo or a grizzly, or an In- 
dian, even though that be at the cost of an 
occasional hero disporting the bronzed 
stovepipes of his nether limbs to the un- 
caring eyes of the American public—that 
public which is entitled to ask that the 
national capital be indeed national in its 
outward aspect. Commerce will take care 
of the squalid office buildings. Let the 
Congress take care of the avenues of trees 
and the expanses of green grass, and the 
lasting pictured representations of those 
creatures which go with green grass and 
green trees. 


We do not ask of any reader that he 
shall think at all moments, nor should we 


wish that task imposed 
THINK FOR upon ourselves. But if the 
A MOMENT reader of the following 
lines will think for but 
one moment, we shall give him leave to 
forget thereafter—if he can—the figures 
regarding the disappearance of the Amer- 
ican game. We take the summary from 
an article published not long ago by a 
man who has long been identified with 
the study of outdoor topics. We leave 
the reader free to forget his deductions— 
‘if he can. 
“Within the last four decades,” says 
the writer, “the destruction by trained 
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sportsmen of birds and animals in the up- 
per Missouri and Mississippi country has 
been something to defy belief. Sometimes 
there has not been even the excuse of 
market hunting, because there was no 
market. To the skin hunter only may be 
set down the practical extermination of 
the buffalo. Let us make a brief summary 
of what has been done to our game ani- 
mals and birds within twenty-five years: 

“Exterminated within our borders, the 
buffalo, the so-called buffalo wolf, the 
black wolf, the ‘red lion’ or Black Hill 
cougar, the passenger pigeon and four 
varieties of curlew. On the slate for im- 
mediate extinction, the elk, the cougar, 
the black-tail deer, the prong-horn, the 
grizzly, the white goat, the big-horn, the 
willow grouse, the sand hill and whooping 
cranes, the white and blue herons, the pin- 
nated grouse and the golden plover. Many 
others are threatened. Among birds deci- 
mated and wholly driven from their vast 
breeding grounds within our borders are 
three varieties of wild geese, the canvas- 
back duck, the pintail, the mallard, the 
whooping and sandhill cranes and others 
of importance. Some of these will never 
return to nest within our lines and of the 
others only isolated pairs at points remote 
from settlement. Thirty years since, myr- 
iads of these fowl bred in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and even in northern Iowa. This 
great lake vegion, the wild rice country, 
had been their summer home for untold 
centuries. They did not yield it to the 
settler, the homesteader, but nested undis- 
turbed all around his fields and often with- 
in a stone’s throw of his barnyard. Then, 
the spring shooter discovered them, and 
their days in the land were swiftly num- 
bered. 

“T must record, too, that market hunt- 
ing of these did not become profitable 
until the birds were reduced to compara- 
tively few in number. It seems but yes- 
terday that untold millions of geese, brant, 
cranes and ducks passed and repassed over 
all the central West in semi-annual mi- 
gration. Now we see only straggling 
flocks which are harassed for two thousand 
miles by continuous bombardment. And 
they fly high, on tired wings, and with 
empty craws so that when killed their 
meat is often worthless. It only needs a 
few years more of extreme Northwest ex- 
ploration and settlement and the comple- 
tion of a projected railway to Hudson’s 
bay, and we shall see the end of these 
noble birds. That ethereal flight which 
has been the inspiration of poets and of 
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every man, woman and child in America 
who had soul enough to feel the thrill of 
a noble sentiment, we shall never again 
witness. Unless there shall soon be enact- 
ed sweeping legislation which shall be rig- 
idly enforced throughout the United 
States and Canada, it is safe to say that 
all the splendid birds and mammals enum- 
erated will have been exterminated with- 
in the present decade.” 

What is the lesson of this? We should 
say, moderation. Gentle reader, it is your 
privilege to forget these figures and this 
lesson, if you like. 


Now about this doctrine of moderation; 
is it just preaching, or is there something 
to it? American physi- 
cians, and American ath- 
letic instructors are just 
now beginning to pay a bit 
of attention to the Japan- 
ese art of jiu-jitsu, which, briefly trans- 
lated, means scientific wrestling, based 
upon scientific knowledge of the bony and 
muscular framework of the human body 
and of the nerve centers which animate 
that structure. A prominent American in- 
structor in this Japanese art spent some 
Asked what was the se- 
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years in Japan. 
cret of the Japanese system of training, 


he replied, “moderation,” In short, ex- 
cess does not mean success. We Ameri- 
eans ought to learn that. As for the re- 
sults of this system, in that quiet, game— 
what we were almost disposed to call 
sporty—little people, the Japanese, we 
may get some notion in the surprised 
comment of observers of the lamentable 
war now in progress in the Orient. They 
say the Japanese are the most enduring 
soldiers that ever took the field. Their 
training is largely based upon the doc- 
trine of moderation. They are self poised, 
self contained, masters of themselves, and 
hence in some sort masters of others. Ex- 
eess of work, excess of training. excess 
of pleasure, excess of slaughter—there is 
no permanent good comes of these things 
to a man or to a nation. Excess is not 
success. 


Under this head we would not renew 
the accustomed sermon upon the question 
of beverages afield. There 

ALCOHOL _ is another way, it seems, 
AND in which aleohol may have 
SPORT to do with sport. Smoke- 
less powders are very large- 
ly made of alcohol, and we are advised that 
the weight of aleohol required in making 


some of these powders is so much as 1.4 
the weight of the finished product. ‘This 
is the coarse alcohol of commerce. In its 
product thousands of acres of young forest 
growth are denuded. Now comes Con- 
gressman Boutell of Illinois and intro- 
duces a bill in the Congress asking the free 
use for industrial purposes of alcohol 
which is not fit for use as a beverage; it 
seeming that the failure of our revenue 
laws to provide for the use of free alcohol 
in industrial purposes is destroying the 
manufacture in this country of fulminat- 
ing powders and increasing the cost of 
manufacture of other so-called nitro-pow- 
ders. This is how alcohol may have some- 
thing to do with sport, and how the Con- 
gress may have something to do with alco- 
hol. Mr. Boutell’s bill is House Bill 9,302. 
It provides that distilled spirits of not less 
than 160 per cent. proof may, when ren- 
dered unfit for use as a beverage, be freed 
of tax, when mixed with sulphuric ether, 
wood alcohol, methylice alcohol, wood naph- 
tha or other substances. The packages 
containing such liquids are to be stamped 
to that effect. We scarcely know whether 
or not this measure would prove beneficial 
in all portions of the country. We have 
known lemon extract to be freely used as 
a beverage in Kansas, and raw alcohol 
for the same purposes in North Dakota. 
Would Uncle Sam be properly treating his 
simple children of his remoter precincts 
did he eall their attention to facts re- 
garding their beverages of which they 
might otherwise, perhaps, continue in 
blissful ignorance? It is for the Congress 
to decide. 


This is no more an age of electricity 
than it is an age of gasoline; but it is an 
age of speed. American 
transportation must be rap- 
id, and it must be general. 
It will no longer serve an 
American to consume an 
hour in getting down to 
business or in getting off to sport. The 
motor cycle, the automobile, the motor boat 
—these are late developments of our civil- 
ization. They are permanent factors. In 
large manner they will revolutionize busi- 
ness and sport. We hail this phenomenon 
of the times as indicating the great and 
growing disposition of the American pub- 
lic to turn to the outdoor air. It is a time 
of out of doors; increasing speed and 
comfort in transportation meets these 
growing thousands who ever turn to the 
out-of-doors. Fretp anp Stream feels as 
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part of its mission the increasing of the 
numbers of those who leave the pavements 
and take to the roads, the fields, the wa- 
ters. Nor could it fail to hail with satis- 
faction any growing means of adding to 
the comfort of this notably increasing out- 
door clientage. 


We suggest that the English and Amer- 
ican teams meet again, exchange weapons, 
and shoot that race over 
THE PALMAagain. We think the Amer- 
MUDDLE icans could win. If they 
lost, we hope they would 
not prove hard losers. The truth seems to 
be that both sides were equally culpable, 
if culpability be fair to charge to either. 
Meantime too much trouble has been 
stirred up by a disgruntled American and 
a few disgruntled Englishmen. If such 
competitions can not be carried on with- 
out such unpleasant friction, then the best 
thing that could happen would be to chuck 
all the international trophies into the sea, 
and go at something more pleasant and 
useful than shooting for them or wrang- 
ling over them. 


The salmon fisheries of Alaska are of 
more value to the American people than 
all the gold produced in 
SALMON Alaska. These fisheries are 
AND GOLD in the hands of a few in- 
dividuals. Many of the 
methods of these individuals are unscru- 
pulous. Some of these concerns have 
been worse than unscrupulous in their 
methods; they have been abominable. The 
damming of a stream and the extermina- 
tion of its contents by nets is something 
not contemplated as tolerable by nature, 
lavish as she was in her riches. Last 
year eight million dollars’ worth of sal- 
mon found a market. This year many 
of the streams are running short. What 
shall we do? Hatch more salmon? Or 
shall the Congress establish laws of close 
seasons, and means of enforcement of those 
laws? In our opinion both measures ought 
to be put in force, and more especially 
that sternly restricting the times and 
methods of the taking of this part of the 
wealth of the people. The stupidity, the 
tolerance, the passiveness of the American 
people under the rapacity and selfishness 
of a few is something well nigh passing 
belief. The Congress has the matter in 
charge. Let the representatives of the 
people do some thinking for the people. 
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We tirelessly and wonderfully perfect 
our engines of destruction, our fire arms, 
our explosives. Where will 

THE it all end? In what cata- 
WAR clysm of the years will the 
primeval again have its 
own? When will the wildernesss again 
sweep over that which is known as civiliza- 
tion? Where is civilization and destruc- 
tiveness to end? We buy fine repeating 
rifles, and then we hire a man who knows 
how to use them, and we go out, and he 
kills something and we call it sport, for we 
have destroyed something, having given it 
small chance. Impotent as any must be 
to check the forward sweep of fate, some- 
times, none the less, we almost wish we 
were back to the day of the muzzle loader; 
the day when chances were more even, 
when sport was sport, when, if you please, 
war was war, when destruction was less 
scientific. We read of the so-called tri- 
umphant progress of the British column of 
invasion under Col. Younghusband in 
Thibet. The natives have match-locks and 
swords. The machine guns mow them 
down. Is it war? No. It is destruction. 
England is called a martial nation, yet 
most of her wars have not been wars. In 


her one hundred years of conquest and 
colonization she has not lost so many men 
in war as did the American people in 


two years of their civil war. Destruction 
was less scientific then, but there was war, 
and bitter war. Russia for a quarter of a 
century has been quietly destroying here 
and there a tribe of the inferior Asiatics. 
It was not war. Now at last Russia and 
Japan meet in an actual war. It is science 
against science, destruction against des- 
truction. When this war shall have ended, 
there will be yet others, many of them not 
wars, but butcheries, wherein what is 
called progress and civilization will meet 
and destroy the primeval, the savage. 
But does this mean that the world will 
ever be civilized, that eventually the world 
will have abolished all its wildernesses and 
all its savages? No. The world has never 
yet been without its wilderness, and never 
will be. What is to be the day of reckon- 
ing? When the sheer lust of destruction 
shall either change, or meet in some un- 
known higher power a force to which it in 
turn must yield? Brethren, we think we 
are abolishing the wilderness and wiping 
out heathendom; but it is not so. There 
will always be a wilderness, somewhere in 
the world. Man will ever fight it, and 
ever love it and long for it. The savagery 
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of man is old as the earth and the sun, 
and will be still as old. 


The business heretofore conducted by 
the John P. Burkhard Corporation has 
been absorbed by a new 
AN corporation known as FIELD 
ANNOUNCE-anpD StrEAM, with officers as 
MENT follows: Emerson Hough, 
president; James A. Cruik- 
shank, secretary; Carl E. Ackerman, 
treasurer and general manager. The new 
corporation assumes the obligations and 
unfinished contracts of the old corpora- 
tion, and will conduct the business of gen- 
eral publishers at 35 West Twenty-first 
Street, New York. Mr. John P. Burk- 
hard, to whose untiring efforts the pres- 
ent Fietp AND STREAM is due, has paid in 
some part that physical price which the 
establishment of any worthy periodical ex- 
acts. Mr. Burkhard retires from the man- 
agement. FieLp AND STREAM has no prom- 
ise and no creed to offer beyond the pur- 
pose of making the magazine better. 


UNCLE DAVID’S FILOSOFY 
BY HISSELF 


San Marcus Ranch, Texas, 
Mai fifften. 
Dere FELDE AND STREEM: 

I got a new tipe righter last week, an 
fer a time I had grate hopes; but some of 
my best frends has sints told me that it 
don’t spell no better than I used toe my- 
self. Other frens hav told me that if I 
kep on I wud git some where in the spellin 
line yet. I hoap that this new tipe right- 
er is not altogether a false alarm. 


The most egotistickal man aint always 
the one that says I. <A feller may be so 
seeming moddest he’s afrade to look you in 
the eye, and yet be so full of his own self 
that he needs seven prayer meetins every 
week, an a regular attendance at quarterly 
kamp meetin besides. 


Felde and Streme is ganeing stedily in 
sirculation in the San Marcus vallie an I 
still hav left too boxes of ammunition 
most full. As a sirculation getter I most- 
ly prefer a lode of number six. They 
crippul a unwillin subscribur long enuff 
fur to stop him, but still leve him with 
enuff animashun to git at his pockit book. 
I tride buckshot fer a long while, but 
thare wus a good many axidents. I reku- 
mend this sistum to a few of the yung 
Nappolyens which is bildin sirculashun 


on sum of the maggyzeans belonging to 
the Piriodicul Publishurs Assosiashun of 
Ammerrica. When all else fales, take a 
shotgun. It injuces the subscriber to cum 
in cheerfuller an to stay likin the papur 
longer. There is no more contented a 
grupe of maggyzean reeders than them 
that take the “Felde and Streme” in the 
San Marcus Vallie, within a rajus of twen- 
ty-five mile frum my rantch. 


When I hear a feller bosten and hollerin 
about what a fine family he comes out of, 
I feel like enquirin for a persunal glimps 
at his family bibel. 


Wen the clock strikes 11 P. m. the brane 
of a genyus begins to think of ponderus 
things, but mi ole wumman sais they aint 
no sens in mi workin overtime to filosofise 
wen its soe esey for me to do it by dailite— 
wen I hev more impoartent work to do. 


My gal sue that just kum bak frum kol- 
lege up Noarth, she has a favoright hen, 
wich to my Supprise she has give the naim 
ov Mac Duff. Sez i to her that is a man’s 
naim an not fitten fer a hen, Butt sez she 
to me “Oh i doant know fer how saith the 
Poaet, Lay on Mac Duff!” 

P. S. I got to watch that gal Sue she 
is putten on airze. 


When I find a feller who borrows five 
dollers of anuther man an who allows he 
don’t like Him because his hair ain’t the 
right Kolor, or because he’s got a squint 
in his left eye, then I mostly look out for 
the feller that does the borryin. When I 
lend a feller any money I expeckt the 
least he can do is to think I’m about the 
Reel Thing whether I’m a Ezy thing er 
not. 


This promises to be a good bisiness see- 
sin in this districk, in spite of gloomy 
stock repoarts from Wall Street in New 
York City.. The subskription biziness was 
never better for “Felde an Streme.” I 
took fore new subscribers to “Felde an 
Streme” in 30 seconds yisterday evenin. 
They was playin poker in my hay mow, an 
I had them covered with my new self 
ejectin shot gun before they nowed I was 
there. I think they will like the Paiper. 
If they don’t I now where they all live and 
am willin to go and take up the matter 
with Themm any Time. A grate many 
people by a paper and don’t stay pleesed 
with it, but not so the San Marcus con- 
stituency of “Felde an Streme.” Ah noe. 

So no more att Present. 

Unxet Davi. 
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FISHING AROUND NEW YORK 

Probably few of all the game fishes of 
salt water attract the expert angler as 
does the striped bass, and the increasing 
popularity of this splendid fish prompts 
considerable inquiry concerning where it 
may be taken. New Yorkers have under- 
stood, for several years past, that striped 
bass might be had in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the city, including the waters of the 
Hudson, from Spuyten Duyvil north to 
Croton Point, and in this territory a num- 
Ler of good fish have been taken. Pos- 
sibly the most notable single fish was that 
killed by Mr. J. P. Morisini, immediately 
above Spuyten Duyvil some three years 
ago and which weighed thirty-one pounds. 
The immediate vicinity of Liberty Island, 
in New York bay, on the south and west 
side, is also more or less famous as good 
striped bass water, and some portions of 
Long Island sound in the neighborhood of 
Sea Cliff, Sands Point and Huntington 
Harbor are also excellent grounds. The 
waters near New York are usually crowd- 
ed with local anglers, however, and the 
opportunity for sport is therefore consid- 
erably reduced. 

A new and remarkably interesting field 
for the taking of this game fish has re- 
cently come to the attention of sportsmen 
through the visits of a group of New 
Yorkers to the waters of the Susquehanna 
river, Maryland. No doubt all readers 
who are interested in salt water sport 
will be glad to learn of these new waters. 
A train on the Pennsylvania railroad, 
leaving New York each day about two- 
thirty P. M., arrives at Perryville, Cecil 
county, Md., about seven P. M., and from 
there a train on the Wilmington railroad 
carries one to Rowlandville, nine miles 
above salt water. Good hotels, of course, 
are searce in this little hamlet, but satis- 
factory boarding houses can be found and 
also guides who are thoroughly competent 
and familiar with their business. Clayton 


Urwin and his three sons, located in Row- 
landville, have outfits and St. Lawrence 
skiffs. The application should be made in 
advance by mail with the understanding 
that, in case the river is not in good fish- 
ing condition, telegraphic communication 
be sent from Urwin to the applicant. The 
method of fishing in these waters is by 
trolling from skiffs, which are rowed over 
the several pools in the river. These pools 
average 500 to 600 yards in length, and 
the river at these places is about three- 
quarters of a mile wide. Some of the best 
fish recently taken there have weighed as 
much as 2314 pounds and in one day last 
season one angler took fourteen fish of an 
average weight of 11 pounds. Two New 
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York sportsmen, Mr. C. D. Hornung and 
Mr. Ed. Lichtenstein, took, on August 20 
and 21 of last year sixty-four fish. The 
smallest weighed 314 pounds and the best 
13%4 pounds. Such further information 
concerning these waters as may be of in- 
terest to the angler will be furnished upon 
application to Fietp AND STREAM. 


CHANGES IN JERSEY’S GAME LAWS. 


At the recent session of the New Jersey 
legislature several important changes were 
made in the fish and game laws. The open 
season for water wild fowl, including 
ducks, geese, swan, etc., will hereafter be- 
gin on the first day of September, which is 
just one month earlier than heretofore. 
The shooting of shore birds, which include 
curlews, plover and snipe, with the ex- 
ception of Wilson’s or English snipe, is le- 
gal from May 1 to December 31, instead 
of from July 15 to December 31, as for- 
merly. <A spring season is given for Wil- 
son’s or English snipe, and these birds may 
now be lawfully shot during the months of 
March, April, September, October, No- 
vember and December. 

While the general public is prohibited 
from shooting English or ring-necked 


pheasants, except between November 10 
and December 31, both inclusive, the legis- 
lature graciously permits owners of game 
preserves to begin shooting these birds on 
October 1 and continue until December 
31. 


A NEW BASS BAIT 


“While visiting in New Hampshire last 
summer,” writes Dr. G. Lenox Curtis, “my 
friend told me there used to be large bass 
in the beautiful lake on the shore of 
which is his cottage, but of late years 
none had been caught weighing more than 
a pound and a half. I expressed a belief 
that, unless the water had sometime been 
poisoned, the bass he once knew were still 
there, and larger and more plentiful than 
ever. We agreed to make an effort to 
prove this statement. 

“While catching minnows a few days 
later my attention was attracted to a 
young girl who was catching pollywogs. I 
asked what she was going to do with them, 
and was told that, while fishing for min- 
nows the day before, she, for the fun of 
the thing, hooked on a large pollywog and 
cast it into the pool. The next instant she 
was nearly dragged in after it, by a pound 
bass, and now she was trying to get more 
pollywogs, to see if she could catch more 
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bass. Turning to my friend, I exclaimed, 
‘I have discovered a new bait for bass!’ 
It was not long before we had paddled 
across the lake to ‘Frog City,’ and within 
an hour we were on the reefs with a pail 
of large pollywogs. Within a short time 
we had a fine mess of bass, the largest, 
however, weighing but little more than 
that of my predecessor. Just then an old 
fisherman came along to try his luck. We 
told him of our new bait, and divided it 
with him. He anchored farther off the 
reef and cast out for a bite. In an instant 
he got a strike that took the attention of 
us all, and in the course of three minutes 
he landed a four-pound small-mouth bass. 
Satisfied that our new bait was a success, 
we returned to camp to herald our good 
fortune. The following morning our 
neighbor took our bait pail and returned 
to the reef. Inside the hour he returned 
with a four and one-half pound bass. From 
that time on, it was found that ‘the large 
black bass had returned,’ and the lake has 
regained its former fame.” 


GOVERNMENT FISH CULTURE 


The annual report of the United 
States Commission of Fish and Fisheries 
for 1903, which has just recently been is- 
sued in pamphlet form, emphasizes the 
fact that 98 per cent. of the eggs, fry and 
“fingerlings” which have been distributed 
by the government represent varieties 
which are caught by commercial fishermen. 
Of those benefiting the sportsman exclu- 
sively, only 2 per cent. were distributed. 
However, there is wisdom in this sort of re- 
port, though those who angle for the pleas- 
ure they derive from the sport might ap- 
preciate a more generous treatment, the 
hypercritical would be sure to grumble 
should the Fish Commissioner’s report im- 
ply any seeming extravagance. 

The work of introducing numerous spe- 
cies of fish where they were not indigenous 
has met with gratifying success, as proven 
by the experiments with shad and striped 
bass in California waters. 

About forty species of fish are now be- 
ing propagated artificially, and the num- 
ber of eggs and young fish distributed by 
the government hatcheries last year aggre- 
gated over a billion and a quarter. This 
was somewhat less than the output of 
1902, owing to seasonable conditions; but 
various valuable fishes, whose cultivation 
has not recently, or has never been under- 
taken, received attention, and plans were 
made for a greatly increased output. 








NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 


After three months spent at his camps 
on the headwaters of the Little Southwest 
Miramichi, Henry Braithwaite, the veter- 
an guide, bewhiskered and looking a trifle 
the worse for wear, returned to his home 
in Fredericton on June 1. Asked if he 
had anything to communicate to the read- 
ers of FieLp aN» StrREAM, he promptly re- 
plied in the affirmative. Said he, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, “You might state 
that the caribou are once more beginning 
to show up in my territory. You will re- 
member that two years ago they were all 
frightened away by the sight of a long 
Western snowshoe track made by a Chica- 


go journalist who was down this way on a ~* 


hunting trip. He thought his snowshoes 
the real thing, but I told him that they 
would frighten every caribou out of the 
country, and I guess the prophecy came 
true. The animals are now cautiously re- 
turning, and if they don’t run up against 
any more of those long drawn-out tracks I 
am hopeful of being able to persuade them 
to stop a while.” Uncle Henry went on to 
say that all kinds of big game had wintered 
well, and he had every reason to believe 
that next season would be the best in the 
history of New Brunswick. There was 
plenty of light snow last winter at all 
times, and moose and caribou were able to 
move about as they pleased. It was also a 
great winter for partridges, and Mr. 
Braithwaite never saw them so plentiful 
in the vicinity of his camps. On the way 
out to the settlement Henry saw no less 
than forty-three moose by actual count. 
In one small lake he saw fourteen at one 
time, eleven of which were bulls, nine of 
the latter being particularly good speci- 
mens. Mr. Braithwaite says that the 
moose, by constantly stirring up the mud 
in some of the small lakes on the Mira- 
michi, are making it almost impossible for 
the trout to live. 


The fishing season commenced here 
about the middle of May, and thus far 
local nimrods report better luck than in 
former seasons. ‘The run of land-locked 
salmon at Skiff lake was about up to the 
average, and during the last fortnight in 
May some very good catches were made. 
Skiff lake is located in the western part of 
the province in the County of York, and 
is visited by anglers from points in Maine, 
and the adjacent towns in New Bruns- 
wick. A Fredericton party composed of 
W. T. Chestnut, John A. Lawson, J. A. 
Winslow and Commodore Walk¢r, caught 
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fourteen in one day ranging in weight 
from two to three and one-half pounds. R. 
T. Mack, a Fredericton druggist, killed 
five in two hours one afternoon, which is 
considered a very fair record. 


Sea trout struck in at Indiantown on 
the Miramichi on or about May 28 and 
the run lasted about a fortnight. Mayor 
Palmer, J. J. McCaffrey, S. D. Simmons 
and Capt. Hawthorn, of Fredericton, spent 
three days on the ground during the first 
week of the run, and killed fifty-two fish, 
including a twelve-pound salmon. The 
largest trout weighed three and one-half 
pounds, and it, as well as all the catch, 
was taken with a fly. Though an experi- 
enced fisherman, one of the party was in- 
discreet enough to tell his friends upon 
his return about an alleged ten-pound 
trout which he hooked but lost after it had 
played out three hundred feet of line. 


From Carleton county comes the report 
that two large bull moose crossing the 
farm of Henry McCain, of Florenceville, 
took fright at some men working in a 
field, and in ende.voring to scale a wire 
fence one of them became hopelessly en- 
tangled and was captured and tied with a 
piece of rope. It was liberated in a few 
hours, however, by order of the authori- 
ties. On Thursday, June 2, an old bull 
walked into the barn yard of James 
McGivney, a farmer living on the Nash- 
waak, about fifteen miles from Frederic- 
ton, and coolly shuffled off his mortal coil. 
The animal leaped a fence on entering the 
yard and seemed to be as active as any 
moose would be. After sniffing around a 
short time, it got a little unsteady on its 
pins, and finally laid down. On the ap- 
proach of McGivney it tried to rise, but 
was unable to do so, and in less than an 
hour was dead. The animal was in good 
condition and bore no evidence of having 
been worried by dogs. The theory ad- 
vanced in regard to the extraordinary 
course of this moose is that the time had 
arrived for it to pass in its checks, and 
realizing this, it sought the barn yard 
that it might cheat the bears and foxes 
out of a meal. The story is a true one 
and ean be vouched for by parties whose 
word will not be questioned. 


On May 30 a buck deer swam the St. 
John river at Fredericton, and in its ef- 
forts to gain the woods to the rear of the 
city ran plump into a barbed wire fence 
and broke its neck. A gentleman who 
witnessed the plight of the unfortunate 
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animal put an end to its suffering by cut- 
ting its throat. 


The herd of moose captured on the 
Miramichi several months ago for ship- 
meut to Newfoundland, was shipped to the 
ancient colony on May 30. The animals 
since their capture have been kept in a 
pen in the woods, and recently one of them 
fell and broke its leg and had to be killed. 
They could not be shipped to Newfound- 
land earlier on account of the ice in the 
Gulf, so were kept in captivity at the ex- 
pense of the government of that country. 


American sportsmen who have hunted 
big game on the Miramichi, will be inter- 
ested in the announcement from Ottawa 
that the Dominion Government proposes 
to buy the Canada Eastern Railway, and 
will make it part of the splendid Inter- 
colonial system. The Canada Eastern 
traverses the valleys of the Nashwaak and 
Miramichi rivers from Fredericton to 
Chatham, and taps one of the best fish and 
game regions of the province. It is con- 
fidently hoped that the government will 
equip it with modern rolling stock and 
make of it a road no longer to be dreaded 
by the visiting sportsmen. 

Rost. P. Aen. 


HIGHLAND POND, MAINE 

After giving you three letters about my 
first fishing in Maine, mentioring Lovell’s 
pond and Rattlesnake pond, where we 
caught bass, and the little Shepherd river, 
where we got small trout, I will try to give 
you an account of the fishing I enjoyed 
on beautiful Highland lake at Bridge- 
ton. To begin with, this pond is easy of 
access; the railroad station is within half 
a mile of the lake and fine roads lead to 
the fishing grounds all round the pond. 
The water from the lake drives a woolen 
mill at Bridgeton, then passes on to Long 
lake, then down the extraordinary crooked 
River Songo (of which river Longfellow 
sings so sweetly) and then into the grand 
Sebago lake. 

We caught lots of bass with the fly, and 
found Highland pond gave us the best 
bass fishing we had on our trip. The 
fish we took with the fly were not big, 
and all under one pound weight we put 
back in the water. 
ternoon fishing we got several 3, 34% and 
4-pound fish with small frogs, helgramites 
and worms. We got fifty-five bass all over 
one pound, and enjoyed the day, as weath- 
er, scenery and fishing were all of the best. 
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However, in our af-. 









Next morning my friend and I took in 
the trip on the little steamer which during 
the season makes the round trip from 
Bridgeton to Sebago Lake station daily, a 
really delightful sail through the Bay of 
Naples, then the strangely crooked river 
and then Sebago lake. We then took the 
train for Portland, from where we trained 
it into Boston in good time, delighted with 
our best fishing in Maine. 

I may mention that I tried grasshoppers 
for bait in Highland pond. The bass took 
the bait readily, but the big chub took it 
awfully, and in self defense I put on my 
favorite frog. 

In my next letter I will tell of a week 
TI spent on Sunapee lake, New Hampshire. 
Trusting that all keen anglers will enjoy 
this season’s fishing and go at it while they 
are able, as if they live long enough they 
may be, like the writer, not able to fish 
and searcely able to write. Nevertheless, 
I enjoy angling news and have for sixty 
years fished every year, more or less— 
mostly more, 


Ian McDougall. 
UNCLE BILLY’S POTOMAC BASS 


Uncle Billy and I had been planning a 
trip up the Potomac for some time, and 
on receipt of a telegram from Geo. Wal- 
ters, stating that the water was in condi- 
tion and the bass biting freely we gathered 
our traps and hied away to the railroad 
station and boarded the 5.30 P. M. train 
for Dickerson’s Station, where in due time 
we found Geo., Jr., awaiting us. 

We climbed aboard the wagon and drove 
two miles to the old familiar house, which 
stands on the bank a short distance from 
the junction of the Potomac and Mono- 
cacy rivers, where we were welcomed and 
put up for the night. 

Next morning we were up bright and 
early, and after a hasty breakfast we were 
soon on the river. It was an ideal day for 
bass, there was a light frost on the ground 
and the air was sharp and crisp. 

As I shoved the boat out into the 
stream, Uncle Billy remarked, “Son, one 
of us is due for a whopper today.” 

Uncle Billy manned the oars as far as 
Red Rock, while I trolled, catching a 
small one on the way down. We cast an- 
chor at a favorite hole and fished it for 
half an hour, but only one small bass was 
taken. We moved about frequently dur- 
ing the day, catching a bass occasionally, 
until I had six; but not even a nibble, so 
far, had Uncle Billy. 

We were gradually working up stream 
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towards the house and also a favorite spot 
where we seldom failed to hook one. It 
was getting late and Uncle Billy remarked, 
“Son, it appears you have it on me this 
trip.” 

We anchored again and my companion 
got his first strike, which was a good one; 
but unfortunately he lost him, the fish run- 
ning under a snag. 

Uncle Billy, most patient and optimistic 
of anglers, was plainly nettled at his per- 
sistent ill luck. It is an unusual oceur- 
rence for him not to have the majority 
catch in any company. 

Then we anchored at our “last chance,” 
as we term it, and Uncle Billy said, “Son, 
it’s now or never.” Fishing out the largest 
smelt in the pail, he fastened it on the 
hook, (spitting on it for luck), cast toward 
the Maryland shore, lit a cigar, and began 
a discourse on the uncertainties of life— 
angling in particular—when suddenly his 
reel fairly shrieked. Uncle Billy actually 
turned pale, and he shook as if he had the 
ague. The fish ran out fully one hundred 


feet of line before he could check him. The 
fight was on and it was truly a battle of 
champions, the strength and cunning of 
one pitted against the science and skill of 


the other. The skill of the veteran was 
tested as never before, the fish proving an 
opponent that taxed his skill to the ut- 
most. He was an extraordinarily active 
fish for his size and weight, practicing all 
the tricks of his kind, several times leaping 
clear out of the water in his efforts to free 
himself of the hook, sulking and laying 
back, refusing to be coaxed or forced. Un- 
cle Billy was not as confident as usual 
concerning the outcome; he was visibly 
nervous. The fish proved a game and hard 
fighter, but his efforts were all in vain. Af- 
ter an exciting and spirited contest of 
twenty minutes he succumbed to the su- 
perior skill of the veteran. He was brought 
to net exhausted, defeated but not con- 
quered, for as he lay gasping on the bot- 
tom of the boat he made a last desperate 
flop and came near going over the side. 

After firmly securing the prize, to avoid 
another story of how the big one got away, 
we weighed anchor and pulled for the 
house. Arriving at Dickerson’s we board- 
ed the train for Washington, two very 
proud and happy anglers. 

Wm. Leocraft, popularly known as Un- 
cle Billy among the angling fraternity of 
Washington and vicinity, presented the 
fish to the Smithsonian Institution, where 
it is now on exhibition. The officials were 
highly pleased to receive so fine a specimen 
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and awarded him a diploma stating that it 
was the largest fish of its kind on record 
taken from the Potomac or any of its 
tributaries with hook and line. Species, 
small-moyth black bass; weight, 6% 
pounds; length, 2214 inches; girth, 1514 
inches. Uncle Billy used a steel rod, high 
grade reel, No. 44 braided silk line, No. 
30 New York bass hook, and baited with 
a live smelt. Taken November 1, 1903. 
H. B. Landgraf. 


ON THE BREEDING GROUNDS 


If we of Ontario based our hopes on the 
survivors of the last terrible winter the 
1904 harvest for the rod and gun would be 
small indeed. The ice formed to such a 
depth in some of our Northern lakes that 
when it melted the fish were found in 
hundreds on the surface; the muscallunge 
nearly all perished in Lake Skugog, and 
bass froze in the shallow bays where they 
had retreated. We found partridges bur- 
ied in the snow, luckily still alive. Others 
were frozen to death on the surface. The 
small fur-bearing animals suffered also, as 
we saw them roaming around in the wilds, 
frozen out of their homes. 

Strange as it may seem, the backward 
season now with us has been good for the 
game fishes at least. The high water that 
usually floods the drowned lands in April 
attracts the muscallunge far in shore, and 
usually falls rapidly and leaves the spawn 
withering in the sun. Not so this year; 
at this writing, May 20, the water is still 
high, and these gamey fish spawned three 
weeks ago, so all the eggs are hatched and 
a stock of this breed laid in that we hope 
will give the disciples of the rod great fu- 
ture sport. The smaller game birds ar- 
rived later than usual this spring and re- 
fused to mate for a long time, utterly ne- 
glecting the nest building. Up to Friday, 
May 13, hardly a nest was started, but 
suddenly, as if a message had spread all 
over the great marshes, they all started on 
the next day, and by Monday the majority 
of the nests were completed. The signs 
these birds read, and that we fail to see, 
are invariably correct, as the water fell 
rapidly from that Saturday morning, leav- 
ing all the bog and marsh in good shape 
for their nests. Even the turtles have laid 
their eggs later than usual this year. The 
bass, small- and big-mouth, are just 
through with spawning in the marshes and 
on shallow, rocky reefs, but the parents 
are still on guard until the little ones are 
out and have a fighting chance, 
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This most backward of all springs is 
causing the large game birds to act very 
strangely; big flocks of ducks are still 
here, although it is the end of the third 
week in May. In some eases the flocks 
have not yet broken into mating pairs. I 
have been carefully watching a flock of 
American mergansers that arrived here 
the second week in April and have been 
busily feeding on the shiners and minnows 
ever since; they are most voracious feed- 
ers, and are skilful fishers. A favorite 
trick of theirs, where the current is swift 
and the water shallow, is to swim along 
close to the shore of the river with head 
straight out and submerged just enough 
to cover the eyes, scanning the shallows 
for small fish. They gradually guide the 
minnows into the shore, and then, with a 
quick flapping of the wings and darting of 
the bill, chase them into water one or two 
inches deep. Then it is comical to see one 
of these handsome big drakes in his spring 
dress of buff breast, dark green head and 
bright red bill, catch one small fish, and 
while throwing the head erect to swallow 
it gaze regretfully on the escaping crowd. 


For three full days I tried to get a 


close picture of this flock. Every morn- 
ing when I arrived they were all standing 
on the shore, but only the afternoon sun 


would do. Patiently I waited, the curious 
actions of the birds amply repaying me, 
however. Closely though they swim and 
fly together, they angrily peck at any 
other that touches them. I frequently saw 
the duck drive off her attendant drake for 
drifting against her with the current, and 
by the coarse rasping quacks and squawks 
she used they certainly do not belong to 
the song birds. Like the males in crea- 
tion generally, the drake took her abuse 
quite unnoticed. 

These goosanders, as we call them here, 
break that unwritten rule of the entire 
duck family by always alighting against 
the wind. They seem to take the water 
as easily with the wind as to circle and 
come down against it. To them none of 
the marsh noises are alarming, loud or 
harsh though they may be. I watched 
them when the loud rapping of a wood- 
pecker sounded clearly and distinctly over 
the marsh and river, but they remained 
perfectly undisturbed. I imitated it as 
closely as possible on a nearby tree with 
the end of my knife, and every head was 
thrown up and every eye scanned the ce- 
dar bushes on the bank. At last I secured 
a couple of fair “snaps” at them, but unfor- 
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tunately failed to get the proper focus, so 
had nothing worth showing for my trouble. 

The shores of the islands in Rice lake 
and many banks of the Atonabee river are 
the favorite feeding grounds of the sand- 
piper, commonly called the “tip-up” or 
“teeter-tail,” from the incessant tipping 
up of the tail. The two birds “snapped” 
performed some very curious antics; it 
was mating season and the male was most 
diligent in his attentions. These over- 
tures were scorned by the trim little fe- 
male, who continued busily feeding. Tired 
of offering continually rejected advances 
the male flew away and she instantly fol- 
lowed him; this was repeated time after 
time, an object lesson in coquetry. 

The nest of these sharp little birds is 
most carefully hidden in the long, wild 
grasses of the islands. The setting bird’s 
plaintive ery and fluttering off with the 
pretense of a broken wing is the regular 
program when the nest is approached. The 
five eggs, large out of all proportion to the 
bird’s size, are quite safe, however, as 
a camera is my sole weapon. But there 
is no doubt it has served one good purpose, 
as the quiet way I am obliged to creep 
along in the marsh to obtain any pictures, 
has seared off many a one intent on steal- 
ing the spawning muscallunge with spear 
or net. 

The woodcock, jack snipe, Wilson’s 
snipe, yellow-leg plover, black-bellied plo- 
ver, golden plover and an occasional god- 
wit all breed here. Excepting the first 
three, that are game for all good sports- 
men, these smaller birds are not shot by 
the regular gunners. The few that are 
killed fall before the ever present small 
boy, and his self-killing gun. 

The daintiest sight I have ever run 
across among these smaller game birds was 
four little sandpipers and the mother bird, 
each with its head tucked away under its 
tiny wing, standing fast asleep on an old 
log near the river bank, one morning be- 
fore sunrise last fall. 

The brood when hatched run like mice 
in the grass and are very hard to catch; 
they seem to mature faster and feed them- 
selves sooner than any of the young of the 
song birds. This is also true of the young 
wild ducks. I saw four of them take to 
the water and dive like fish when only a 
few hours out of the shell. In fact they 
are down there yet for all the proof I have 
to the contrary, as there was nothing left 
but the dry, warm nest and the four holes 
they made in the water. 

Bonnycastle Dale. 
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THINKS DEER DIED OF THIRST 

G. V. Norton, of Stony lake, Lewis 
county, N. Y., thinks that the hardest 
thing the Adirondack deer had to con- 
tend with during the past winter was the 
searcity of water in their winter yards. 
“Most of the springs and streams,” writes 
Mr. Norton, “were frozen to such an ex- 
tent that it was next to impossible for any 
wild animal to get water. I have been 
told by guides who follow trapping that 
they found many dead deer on streams 
and in every case they would be in water 
holes that were so far down that deer in 
poor condition could not scale the banks 
of snow and ice and generally they were 
frozen in the holes. I made my way back 
to the big yards on snowshoes in March 
and saw a great many, but know of only 
two or three that died in my immediate re- 
gion. The great number of warm spring 
creeks just east of me were favorable to 
the deer during such a trying time.” 

WILL TRY CALIFORNIA QUAIL 

Massachusetts sportsmen propose to ex- 
periment with California.mountain quail, 
and the Massachusetts Fish and Game As- 
sociation has been conferring -with Dr. 


T. S. Palmer of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture concerning these birds. 

They are hardy birds, larger than the 
“Bob Whites” of New England, and ap- 
pear to give little heed to the cold close up 
to the deep snow line of the Sierra Ne- 


vadas. Dr. Palmer is confident that the 
transplanted quail should do well in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The mountain quail is very hardy, very 
strong, a first rate game bird, a hard, swift 
flyer and quite up to the best of the quail 
family as a table delicacy. The valley 
quail of California could not survive the 
cold and frost of the East. They could 
not live where the mountain quail thrive, 
and where the mountain quail live is quite 
as cold during the months of frost as it is 
in Massachusetts. It is quite likely that 
a good many dozen mountain quail will 
be imported. Some will be turned loose 
to shift for themselves, while others will 
be penned by the state and individuals for 
experimental breeding. 

THE BOUNTY ON TROUT 

A leading Connecticut newspaper calls 
attention to the fact that, in that state, the 
standing offer of seventy-five cents a 
pound for any trout that can be brought 
into the market, is equivalent to a bounty 
offered by the people for destroying these 
beautiful fish. 
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The state of Connecticut pays a bounty 
of $1 for each wild fox killed within its 
borders, and authorizes towns to pay $5 
for each wild cat and $1 for each skunk, 
raccoon, weasel or woodchuck. The boun- 
ty hunter, therefore, finds it as profitable, 
and a vastly more pleasurable occupation, 
to fish for trout for the market. And at 
the same time the people of the state are 
paying for the extermination, not of a 
nuisance, but of a choice and most desira- 
ble wild creature. 

Probably few people look upon the sub- 
ject in the light suggested, but in fact so 
surely as the people of any state set such a 
price on the trout just so surely will the 
trout be provided, and that will before long 
mean their practical extinction, especially 
in states like Connecticut, which is, geo- 
graphically, one of the worst states, from 
the standpoint of the trout, in the Union. 
It is a state of short distances, of many 
cities, and of excellent roads and transpor- 
tation facilities; and all the trout waters 
are of easy access. The man who catches 
trout for the market finds it very easy to 
turn them into money in Connecticut. 


PUT THE LITTLE FISH BACK 


There are fishermen who insist upon 
keeping all the fish they catch, arguing 
that many varieties, particularly the black 
bass, will not survive being caught by hook 
and line and returned to the water. This 
is not so. To the contrary, over ninety 
per cent. of black bass caught on a single 
hook will live if returned to the water im- 
mediately. Occasionally, however, a fish 
may be injured in handling, or be so 
wounded in the throat or gills that it can 
not live, but the percentage is small. If 
the anglers desire good fishing in future 
seasons they should conscientiously return 
all undersized game fish and all of any 
size unrequired for consumption. ‘Many 
a lake that today affords good bass fish- 
ing was stocked with fish caught with 
hook and line, and it is the genuine sports- 
man who will return to the water the fish 
he can not use, the little fellows especially. 
No amount of theorizing will make the 
small fish count with your conscience, and 
they will count against you with many of 
your friends. The fact that the other 
fellow keeps them will not excuse you. 
Put them back! Then use your influence 
to convert a thoughtless fisherman. Do 
not berate him as a fish hog, but put 
it to him as a brother angler who should 
be interested in the preservation of the 


fish. 
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The spring of 1904 will be remembered 
long among the anglers of the West as one 
of phenomenal dilatoriness. Never was 
the lap of winter more alluring to spring 
at least in the opinion of all good and 
true trout fishers. The 20th of May in 
some seasons means the beginning of the 
end of the best fly fishing for trout. It 
did not mark even the beginning of the 
beginning during the current year. All 
the signs failed. There was a little flurry 
of trout fishing a week or two before any 
pronounced hatch of insect life occurred. 
That was gvhen the ice went out and the 
streams just began'to clear. Later the ice 
in the swamps began to thaw—weeks — 
than should have been the case—and a 
a result the water remained cold and dis. 
colored, the fly hatch did not come on, and 
the trout remained contented to grub about 
among the larve on the bottom. They 
were ground feeding like gluttons all over 
Wisconsin and Michigan as late as the last 
week in May, and the heart of the genuine 
fly fisherman was unconsoled. There may 
be a horrible revenge in June, and proba- 
bly there will be, but it is safe to predict 
that trout and mosquitoes will need to be 
mentioned in the same breath this year, 
and for this part of the angling world. 
High water and a late spring—this sums 
up the’ angling situation hereabouts. 

WITH THE 

Up at Wausau, Wisconsin, lives the 
Cave Man. In business he is known as 
Neal Brown, a good lawyer and good busi- 
ness man. Once he came near being gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, and will be some day. 
Because of his giant stature and his 
general bigness all around, his friends 
call him “The Cave Man.” He smiling- 
ly admits his fondness for the wilderness 
and occasionally reverts to a straw hat, a 
pair of waders and a fishing rod. Of 
course above all things he loves the trout, 
and indeed has seen to the stocking of 
numerous streams in Wisconsin. I never 
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did see a man who wanted to go fishing 
so bad as Neal Brown did this month. He 
went out and looked through the ice be- 
fore the thaw came in the spring, just to 
see what the trout were doing. They were 
there, and he was happy. As soon as the 
ice went out he began fly fishing, and 
strange to relate, killed his basketful on 
the first day, although his fingers nearly 
froze! Then he began to do his telegraph- 
ing to the city of Chicago. The condi- 
tions were perfect, the trout were there in 
thousands, the weather was ideal; and 
why did I not take the first train? I wired 
him I would come on Saturday. He wired 
back, “Can’t you make it Tuesday? Con- 
ditions perfect. Bring a friend. Oh, this 
is too good to lose.” I never did see a 
man who wanted to go fishing so bad! I 
wired him again that I would come Sat- 
urday. He wired and asked if I couldn’t 
make it Wednesday. We compromised on 
Friday! Perhaps that was why we were 
so unlucky. 

My friend Mr. Harris and I went up to 
mingle with the Cave Man in his cave— 
a very good sort of cave it was, too. He 
had pitched a beautiful camp on the banks 
of a beautiful river, a few hours’ drive 
from Wausau. We simply moved in and 
had little to do but joint our fly rods, and 
fall to eating, preparatory to going fishing. 
When we put on our waders and stepped 
into the pretty little river, it needed not 
even our somewhat practised eyes to see 
that it was full of trout. They scurried 
out of every gravel bottomed hole through 
which we passed. “They were taking the 
brown drake and the grizzly king on No. 
14 hook, when I was here the last time,” 
said the Cave Man. We changed our casts 
to that description and went to work; and 
kept at work. A pained and grieved ex- 
pression came over the face of the Cave 
Man. A gentle perspiration broke out on 
his brow. “Is this a dream?” he mur- 
mured. ‘Why don’t they bite?” 

They didn’t bite. The simple truth is 
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that the three of us, each something bet- 
ter than a novice in fly fishing, as we 
prided ourselves, literally could not catch 
enough trout to eat! The bait fishers were 
there, and they were doing business. One 
man took twenty-four handsome trout on 
worms. We saw yet others taken out on 
cut bait. We did not eare to fish with 
anything but fly, and so we lived on ba- 
con and eggs, and not on bacon and trout. 
We fished three days, and we did not take 
five trout to the rod on an average in any 
day! The weather was good enough, al- 
though the wind was in the north; but the 
fact remains that we were utterly, wholly, 
ignominiously and incomprehensibly beat- 
en by those same rascals, the trout of this 
pretty river. When we did take a trout 
he was literally full of black caddis grubs, 
of sticks, stones, and the like. As for 
the artificial fly, we offered it in infinite 
variety; and they would not. They didn’t 
come. At the dusk of evening I did man- 
age to kill on a little ecoachman one trout 
which measured twelve and a half inches; 
but he was dull and stupid and would not 
frolic a little bit. In the swamps the ice 
was not yet thawed. The nights were 
eool. The wind for five days continued 
in the north. Ever, as he busied himself 
about the fire, or seated himself ruminat- 
ing upon the fireside log of an evening as 
we sat in camp, the Cave Man muttered 
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THE CAVE MAN IN THE STREAM 


softly to himself, bemoaning his hard 
luck, and anathematizing these tantalizing 
inmates of the stream, which would not 
“come,” though we charmed never so 
wisely. 

Yet in spite of all, we had our three 
days in camp, and our three days of wad- 
ing, and three days of sunshine. More- 
over, I got two or three unwotted snap 
shots of the Cave Man as he went down 
stream deeply engaged in the mental prob- 
lem of how many things, and different 
things, a brook trout can do to an honest 
angler in a backward spring. In conclu- 
sion, the Cave Man fed us with much 
milk and honey; and then we three, hand 
in hand, swore a solemn vow to take a 
terrible revenge upon the inmates of that 
same stream at some date later to be 
determined. I expect the Cave Man to 
break out with telegrams almost any min- 
ute now. The next time we will not com- 
promise on Friday. Prithee, start not of 
a Friday! 


WITH THE SAGINAW CROWD 

Later came that trip with the Saginaw 
Crowd, for which preparations have been 
made since last December—a trip in the 
south Peninsula of Michigan, where, as 
I was solemnly assured by wire and by 
letter, absolute and torrid summer had 
been prevailing since the first of May. 
Mr. W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, was 
nearly as anxious to go fishing as our 
friend Neal Brown. I wired him that the 
report of spring was a false alarm; that 
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I was just back from the woods and that 
the trout were not yet in their right 
minds. He wired it was all nonsense, that 
he had been fishing and caught twenty- 
two himself, that it was summer, ete. He 
concluded by stating that the good ship 
W. B. Mershon (the private car which al- 
ways takes the Saginaw crowd and their 
friends on their sporting trips), would 
leave Saginaw at midnight of May 12, and 
that I must be then and there on hand, 
unless I wished to miss absolutely the 
greatest old-time fishing trip ever known 
since the beginning of the world. “We’ve 
got ’em just right this time,” he wired. 
“Thousands of trout; weather like sum- 
mer. Don’t fail.” 

This sounded like the siren song of the 
Cave Man; but I did not fail. There 
were present, beside Mr. Mershon, Mes- 
srs. Frank B. Many, F. B. Squires, Regin- 
ald Sauires, and J. A. Matthews, of Cleve- 
land; George Dan Seib of Richmond Hill, 
Long Island, and Joseph E. Hinds of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. We wanted George Mor- 
ley of Saginaw to go, because he is al- 
ways lucky. Moreover, we explained to 
him that this was going to be the greatest 
fishing trip that was ever known, etc.; 
that the conditions were ideal; that sum- 
mer had come, ete. But he wouldn’t go. 
Wise George Morley! 

We anchored our long, low piratical 
craft—that same special car which has 
sheltered so many good fellows and so 
many good times in all the sporting cor- 
ners of America—early in the morning of 
the 13th! When I woke up I happened 
to think it was the 13th, and shuddered 
as I remembered that on my other trip I 
had started on Friday! It was too late, 
then; and we took wagon to different points 
on our stream, as lovely a river as that 
even owned by the Cave Man himself in 
the sister state of Wisconsin. 

But what shall we say? The river did 
not quite freeze over that day, but the 
heavens blackened and the cold rain de- 
scended, and in short, a regular freshet 
came down our river and made it so deep 
that we had to take to the bank! Mr. 
Mershon had a nice pair of waders which 
had lately been patched. The patching 
made them tight around the ankle where 
the leather was stitched fast. He cut the 
stitches unthinkingly, and so afforded 
perfect ventilation and perfect irrigation 
at the same time. When he stepped into 
the water, which was about thigh deep, 
he found that he was simply a fishing 
barometer. The water came up inside his 
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waders just as high as it was outside. 
When he climbed out on the banks it ran 
out. When he got in the river, it got in 
his boots. It was cold water, too, very 
cold. I never saw Mr. Mershon chased 
out of a trout stream before; but the truth 
is, the whole party had to get out of that 
water. 

I need not add that this is strictly a fly- 
fishing aggregation at all times. I don’t 
think the average for the day was eight fish 
to the rod, and the trout were there in 
thousands. Mr. Mershon got disliked by 
making a basket of a couple of dozen, in 
spite of cold feet. The legal limit estab- 
lished was eight inches. My recollection is 
that I had only five fish in the whole day’s 
work. Mr. Maney and the Messrs. Squires 
were further up the river and did a trifle 
better. Mr. Hinds was having his first 
day on a trout stream, and what with the 
wind, the high water and the heavy rain, 
he caught a rather grewsome breaking in. 

“Now, tomorrow,” said Mr. Mershon to 
me, “we'll go up stream, and just make a 
killing. It will be warm tomorrow.” 

We went up stream, but it wasn’t warm. 
It rained, and hailed, and snowed, and 
blew! Total for Mr. Mershon twenty- 
four fish, and to my rod, fifteen. Not 
so bad under the circumstances. I be- 
lieve that was the best basket of the day. 
It broke my heart, because that day I 
was going to skin Mr. Mershon good and 
plenty. I have fished with this gentle- 
man a great many days, and I think 
he has beaten me regularly every day but 
one. I watched him casting and had 
good instructions from him, too. The 
trout in this river were ground feeding, 
and I have never seen fish at any time 
so literally gorged with food. Ordi- 
nary fly fishing would not raise them. A 
fly beneath the surface they would not 
notice. The fly dangled at or above the 
surface was the only thing which would 
take them. . Mr. Mershon killed all his 
trout inside of twenty feet, and he did his 
casting not down stream nor obliquely, 
but straight across the stream, placing the 
fly close to the bank, and then drawing it 
towards him, with the tip of the rod high 
up. The trout seemed to be lying on the 
gravel or stones of deep bends and close 
in shore. The secret of taking them was 
generally spread among the party, but 
none of us seemed quite so well able to 
practice it. 

All of our party had some luck the sec- 
ond day in spite of the weather. There 
were eight of us sat down at breakfast, 
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NOON ON THE TROUT STREAM 


and we ate just forty trout, and not one 
trout was less than eight inches, and some 
of them a good deal longer. Fortified 
thus, we thought we could go out for one 
more day. Mr. Maney and Mr. Mershon 
solemnly assured us that it would cer- 
tainly clear off that day. The truth was 
that it snowed instead of clearing off! 
Mr. Mershon and Reginald Squires and 
myself went up stream again, the others 
going below. At twelve o’clock the trout 
went down and absolutely refused to come. 
Our party had about a couple of dozen, of 
whith six or seven were all I could claim. 
Those who went down stream did but lit- 
tle better. We were due to start home that 
night, but there was a general mutiny. 
“Oh, it will clear off tomorrow, sure. Let’s 
stay another day,” said Mr. Maney. “All 
right,” said Mr. Mershon. “It will be 
sure to clear off. I know summer has 
come.” 

But on the fourth and last day it 
snowed again! We wore sweaters and 
heavy Mackinaw jackets over our waders. 
Mr. Maney and Mr. F. B. Squires went 
up stream. Mr. Mershon, Mr. Matthews 
and Mr. Reginald Squires went down 
stream. Mr. Seib and myself fished the 
middle river, about six miles of water. 
I must say that I never fished harder in 
my life, nor was more careful to use 
every art in my power. This time I felt 
sure I was going to skin Mr. Mershon 
good and plenty. Alas! When we round- 
ed up in the evening, seven trout were 
all I could show, and Mr. Seib had not 


even that many. Whereas Mr. Mershon 
had tied my number and had a 164% inch 
rainbow in his basket! This latter fish 
afforded pretty nearly the only sporty in- 
cident of the trip. It came to Mr. Mer- 
shon’s fly, springing clean out of the wa- 
ter, and in some way he hooked it foul in 
the tail. Away went Mr. Rainbow 
straight down the river, and Mr. Mer- 
shon after as best he could, for it ran 
out his line at a terrible rate. He fought 
it for a quarter of an hour all by him- 
self, and at last managed to get its tail 
out of the water, and so netted it at the 
end of a fine fight. Any angler knows 
that a fish hooked in the tail pulls two 
or three times as hard as when caught 
in the other extremity. Oddly enough, I 
hooked three trout directly in the tail in 
my fishing that day myself, two of them 
big enough to save. The fish rose very 
dull and logy, and did not seem to care 
for the fly at all. The upstream party did 
rather better but were not hilarious over 
their luck. 

On this day we noticed one thing more 
to be added to the never finished calendar 
of trout vagaries. On the first two days 
of our fishing the trout were inordinately 
fat and full of food. On the last 
day we fished, the river was falling, and 
on precisely the same water where we 
had found them so gluttonous, we found 
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them on this day thin and snaky, cold 
and dull, with no ginger at all to them! 
They had changed absolutely in appear- 
ance. Now how that happened, I will 
leave to some one wiser than ourselves in 
trout lore. The .truth is nobody knows 
everything about the brook trout. 

And so ended the first chapter of the 
Saginaw crowd a-trouting in this year of 
grace. This time it was eight men who 
solemnly shook hands and vowed a terri- 
ble revenge. 


ON THE PINE 


My friend Mr. Jno. D. McLeod of Mil- 
waukee, writes me regarding the Pine 
river, the beautiful little preserved stream 
of Mr. B. K. Miller, Jr., which we three 
have sometimes fished together. “Your 
disappointment at Wausau was tough 
enough, and I hope you will even it up 
in Michigan. (Isn’t that ghastly?) As 
to the Pine, it always yields up something, 
notwithstanding the weather, the larve or 
any other thing. I spent two days there 
the first week in May with two friends, 
and though it rained pitchforks all one 
night and one day, we labored with them 
to the tune of 70 beauties. 

“William Wood, the stream guardian, 
is still loyal to you. He informed me of 
your pointers to fishermen in the May 
number of Fietp AND StreEAM. We have 
another which you ought to know, though 
the matter does not strike me now as 
being so funny as it seemed at the time. 
I came in from the stream, wet as a 
drowned rat, only to find that I had no 
second pair of under-unmentionables in 
my traveling bag. So I put on my sweat- 
er, wrong end up, which gave me just what 
I wanted, with a chest protector combined. 
I found some little difficulty in stowing 
the neck. There ought to be a gathering 
string in every sweater.” 

It is hard to disconcert a truly resource- 
ful citizen! 

AN APPRECIATION OF THE BASS 

Mr. W. W. Leonard, of Minneapolis, is 
good enough to give some pointers re- 
garding the bass situation in the far 
Northwest. He says; “I console myself 


with thinking of the first of June, and a 
bass trip in a new country. If you could 
see a map of the district lying between 
Glenwood and Elbow lake on the south 
and the city of Detroit on the north, you 
would think the printer had spilled ink 
on the map by mistake. 


There is more 
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water than land, and all the lakes teem 
with fish. Last summer a new railroad 
was built from Glenwood to the White 
arth reservation, and the stories the 
railroad men tell of the fishing they found 
are enough to raise one’s hair. The line 
from Glenwood to Detroit would furnish 
almost virgin waters for thousands of an- 
glers. 

“T was recently taken to task about 
trout fishing. Creeping on your hands 
and knees up to a little brook after a little 
fingerling is not what I consider angling 
for trout. But I much prefer bass fishing 
as we practice it in Minnesota. To start 
in a comfortable boat with your chosen 
friend, and to row slowly past new visions 
of woodland beauty every moment, is for 
me unalloyed delight. With us it means 
perhaps a dozen bass before luncheon—a 
luncheon of bass fried or broiled, with 
bacon, baked potatoes, fresh milk and cof- 
fee such as mother never made—and af- 
ter that more fishing. How different all 
this from sitting in an anchored boat, 
holding a heavy trolling line. 

“As to tackle, I must reiterate my confi- 
dence in lancewood rods. I like the 
model six and a half feet long. six ounces 
in weight, no dowels, ferrules open at 
bottom, no ferrule pins, but joint to ex- 
tend to the bottom of the handle piece, 
and a solid cork hand-grasp; rod fitted 
with agate guide and agate tip, a three- 
joint rod or two-joint if preferred. 1 
prefer three joints for convenience in 
transportation. The difference between 
the two models is too small to be noticed. 

“The vagaries of the bass appetite are 
well known. When they refuse frog and 
minnow, try strips of salt perk, three or 
four inches long, by a half inch or three- 
fourths inch wide. We sometimes have 
excellent success at this when all else 
fails. On days when the bass will take the 
frog or minnow, the pork rind will not 
be successful. : 

“T wish I could report improvement in 
silk lines made for bass fishing, that is 
to say, in durability. They are better in 
smoothness, but go to pieces just as quick- 
ly as ever. It may be a chemical quality 
in certain waters, and not a fault in the 
line. One may last well in one lake and 
not in another. 

“There are some excellent casting reels 
on the market. I find some of them too 
heavy, and some of them too highly pol- 
ished, so they flash in the sunlight like 
mirrors. 

“In our country we have plenty of civ- 
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ilized accommodations for those who want 
them, and certainly room and to spare 
on the shores of hundreds of lakes for 
those who prefer the camp. As to how 
outfitting should be done, the best advice 
one can give is to assemble as little as 
you think you can get along with; then 
take half of that, and you will not be 
far wrong. 

“The black bass is by no means the 
only kind of fish we have in Minnesota. 
There are great Northern pike, wall-eyed 
pike, croppies, rock bass, perch, etc. Brook 
trout we have also in abundance in many 
streams, and of course in the northern 
lakes the muscallunge. At the time of 
my writing, the fishing is open all over the 
state for all varieties except the black 
bass. There is no better sport to be had 
than is furnished by the latter.” 


WEIGHTS OF TROUT 

It is still too early in the season to 
say much about record weights of fish, yet 
early though it be there comes a startling 
trout story from the lower peninsula of 
Michigan. There is a stream called Mill 
creek, in Alcona county, Michigan, long 
known to possess some mysterious food re- 
sources or other quality which causes trout 
to grow to extraordinary weights. A num- 
ber of heavy brook trout have been taken 
from this stream, and these fish are not 
to be confused with the rainbow trout, or 
the coarser trout of any other species. 
They are stated to be the genuine Salve- 
linus fontinalis. In the first week in May 
a telegram came from Harrisville, an- 
nouncing the capture of a 74 lbs. brook 
trout. On the Monday preceding that 
telegram, a 91% lbs. trout was caught in 
the same place. These weights are rarely 
surpassed even in the Nepigon country, if 
at all, and were rarely equalled in the 
Rangeley lakes of Maine. They have nev- 
er been authentically approached by the 
brook trout in any part of the West so 
far as known. The record weights some- 
times reported of this species are usually 
when traced down found to be instances 
of brown trout or rainbow trout, the lat- 
ter fish being the one which has made most 
of the Boardman river records in the west- 
ern portion of the Michigan lower penin- 
sula. 

The rainbow trout takes kindly to these 
Michigan waters. One would not like to 
guess how heavy rainbow trout there may 
be now in some of the larger Michigan 
streams. Fortunately, the brown trout 
has not been to any extent introduced in 
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the Michigan wild waters. These fish 
have been taken in very heavy weights in 
the Castalia stream of Ohio, where the 
club members wish nothing so much as 
that the species had never been intro- 
duced. 

I am frequently asked by angling 
friends about the species of trout which 
is meant by the English anglers in their 
fishing stories. This, unless otherwise 
specified is the brown trout, Salmo fario, 
this same rapacious monster which the 
Castalia club people do not love after 
learning his habits. This fish grows to 
very great weights in Great Britain. The 
Fishing Gazette of England mentions an 
Trish brown trout of 20 pounds 13 ounces, 
and printed mention is made of a fish 
earlier taken which weighed 29 pounds. 
This latter giant brown trout was killed 
in Lough Derg by an officer of constabu- 
lary known as Pepper. It was mounted 
and for a long time was in the possession 
of Mr. R. Hibberd, Wood Park, Mount 
Shannon, County Clare. Now it may all 
seem very well to think of the possibility 
of taking a fish so large as the above, but 
it is much to be hoped that this species 
will never be introduced into our Western 
waters. So large a trout eats nearly as 
much as a muscallunge. A hundred trout 
8 inches long are much better than one 
of these giants three feet in length. 


WRINKLES ON DROPPERS 

I presume every fly fisherman has had 
abundant trouble with fine gut attach- 
ments for his dropper flies. A delicately 
tied long-shanked sneck, attached to gut 
of a hair-like fineness is a pretty thing to 
look at, but it is better over the tackle 
counter than on the stream. Perhaps 
many a novice in fly fishing has indig- 
nantly rejected delicate flies tied on gut 
which seemed to him disproportionately 
heavy. Let him not be too hasty. If he 
will try the two sorts, one against the 
other, he may find that the stiffer gut on 
the one may cause it to stand out straight- 
er and keep freer of the leader in the 
easting, whereas the fine gut attachment, 
when thoroughly soaked by long fishing, 
will all too often wrap closely about the 
leader and leave the fly practically useless. 
We all had it clearly enough proved to us 
in Michigan the other day that at times 
the only sort of cast worth anything is 
one in which all three flies are perfectly 
free and independent, so that they dangle 
well on or just over the water, with the tip 
of the rod well up. If you will notice 
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in your casting, you will never strike a 
trout when one of the flies is tangled. It 
must hang free and work freely in the wa- 
ter to work with any success. For this 
reason even the little midges are some- 
times tied on rather coarse gut. The ultra 
school in England and Scotland sometimes 
insists on fine bristles instead of gut at 
all; and the extreme artists of the cult 
scoff at the silkworm as against the hog 
in this branch of the art of trout taking. 


HOW TO CARRY EYED FLIES 


Mr. J. M. Wilson, of Graham, Missouri, 
writes: “I notice what you say in regard 
to eyed hooks in fly fishing. What do 
you find the most convenient way of car- 
rying them? We have only bass fishing 
here, and use large flies, and we can find 
no fly book which will keep them in shape, 
the usual fly book being made for hooks 
on snells. Please let me know what you 
ecnsider the best way of carrying the fly 
on the eyed hook You also say it is best 
to use only one fly in bass fishing. What 
advantage is there in that? Please give 
me your idea on fly fishing for bass.” 

Some American tackle dealers have, and 


all ought to have in their stock, the Eng- 
lish-made tin fly boxes, not books, but 
tin boxes, made with little clips to carry 


eyed flies. There are different patterns 
of these fly boxes, the ordinary model be- 
ing made for the small trout flies. Some 
makers of the English boxes do not use 
the clips to hold the flies, but have trans- 
verse ridges of cork into which the hooks 
can be stuck. This sort of hook is better 
for the very small flies of No. 12 or 14 
size. I saw here in Chicago not long ago 
one of these boxes with clips, which would 
have becn ideal for carrying eyed bass 
flies. I d» not just at this moment recall 
any American firm making these fly boxes, 
but if the matte: has escaped my atten- 
tion, I shall be glad to correct it. Differ- 
ent firms carry the imported boxes. The 
use of eyed flics is of comparatively recent 
date in America, for most of our anglers 
find the snelled flies more convenient for 
rapid changing. 

Now, as to the use of a single fly. When 
one fishes bass with the fly, he is some- 
times in weedy or snaggy waters. When a 
good swift bass starts off with a couple of 
flies dangling above or below him, the 
fisherman is mighty apt to have his an- 
swer soon. If either fly fouls, something 
tears or breaks, and the bass goes on. 
A great many trout are lost in the same 
way, although a trout is not so savage 
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and strong as a heavy bass. A single fly 
casts better than three flies, and can be 
handled more accurately and delicately. 
Some trout fishers use but one fly, and 
indeed one fly is enough, though a 
great many do this as an affectation or 
fad. In trout fishing the matter of the 
elevation of the fly is sometimes as im- 
portant as the distance. Sometimes a 
trout will take the fly beneath the surface, 
but usually it is better to fish it just at the 
surface. I need not point out that the 
long line in casting for trout is usually 
a mistake, nor is it the one which usually 
kills the fish. It is the short line and the 
well controlled fly, accurately placed, which 
count; this of course, ‘combined with slow 
and careful fishing, and no disturbance of 
the bottom of the stream. The fly fisher 
whose fly is always just a little ahead of 
his ripples does not kill trout; neither does 
he get bass. 

In fishing bass with the fly, the depth of 
the fly is different. The bass does not rise 
as clean to the surface as does the trout, 
but will usually take the fly a few inches, 
perhaps a foot, below the surface. Use 
one fly, let it sink a little, and keep it 
moving. This will allow you a little long- 
er line than in trout fishing; and indeed, 
I think the bass is a shyer fish than the 
trout. 


“SYSTEMS” OF FLY FISHING 


I remember that some years ago I used 
to write a good deal about the “system” 
of fishing employed by Mr. Edward Tay- 
lor of this city, a distinct method and a 
very killing one. He always used a very 
short line, and usually one fly, in trout 
fishing, and so far from casting a light 
fly, took pains to fling it on the water sev- 
eral times before allowing it to rest. His 
method violated all the canons of the art, 
yet he killed more than nine anglers out of 
ten. I have above referred to Mr. Mer- 
shon’s success in killing trout this spring 
on a short line, and. with the flies trailing 
just at the surface of the water. After 
all, are these two systems so different? 
What does the trout see in either case? 
Simply the disturbance made by a sup- 
posed insect struggling on the surface of 
the water. Now any fly fisher knows that 
the trout are not so much concerned in 
their feeding with the insects which hatch 
in the air, or which drop in the water 
from the boughs of overhanging trees. 
They feet rather on the caddis larve on 
the bottom, because they can most easily 
make a living that way. When one of 
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these grubs hatches into insect form, the 
insect rises to the surface, where it strug- 
gles for a moment, or perhaps floats down 
stream some distance before taking wing. 
That is when Mr. Trout nails it, as it 
buzzes on the surface of the water. A trout 
by instinct would rather eat these tender 
flies than to swallow a grub with a lot 
of mud and sticks attached. When enough 
of these flies begin to hatch, he begins to 
feed not on the bottom, but on the sur- 
face. He may take a dark fly sunken, 
or a bright fly sunken, earlier in the sea- 
son, because he thinks he is taking the 
unhatched grub, or perhaps takes the tin- 
sel to be a small minnow or the like. But 
it is with the surface feeding that the fly 
fisherman properly has to do. Fishing 
with the sunken fly is not sport, as com- 
pared with the swift strike at the sur- 
face. I imagine, therefore, that any sys- 
tems which offer the fly at the surface, 
with motion enough to simulate the life 
of the rising insect, are apt to coincide 
in success. They will not so coincide if 
the leader with its flies is preceded by the 
sweeping shadow of a long belly in the line. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN FLIES 
Mr. James A. Veech, of New Haven, 


Pennsylvania, writes: “There is a kindly 
thread running through your writings, 
and I hope you will be kind enough to 
give me a little information. I am to 
make one of a party of four who will spend 
three months in Idaho and Wyoming af- 
ter fish. This is an important incident in 
my life, for I have long looked forward to 
the time when I could go fishing in the 
Rockies. We are going where there are 
some salmon, some bass and many trout 
and grayling, and I would like to know 
what would be the proper flies to take 
along. The catalogues are Greek to me. 
As for lines, I think I am a little nearer 
the mark; and I think an 81% to 10% 
ounce split bamboo fly rod would do. Can 
you tell me about these things? My as- 
sociates do not know much about fly fish- 
ing.” 

For salmon Mr. Veech will do better to 
get local advice on the spot. He will 
find the spoon hook or the salmon roe bet- 
ter than any manner of fly. The same will 
be true of any trout he is apt to take in 
the lakes. I do not figure how he will get 
much bass fishing in the mountains, but 
should he be in a bass country, and should 
he insist upon the fly, he will find almost 
any large and bright fly will do for the 
bass. The Jock Scott, the Lord Balti- 
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more, the silver doctor would perhaps be 
enougk to try for all the bass fishing he 
is apt to get. The governor, the Fergu- 
son, the professor, the bucktail will also 
serve as well as any. Mr. Veech’s main 
concern will be with his trout flies. Ac- 
cepted Rocky mountain patterns of flies 
are the brown hackle, the black hackle, 
the gray hackle, the bucktail, the coach- 
man, professor, silver-doctor and Jock 
Scott. These flies are good on the Snake 
river and tributaries below the Yellow- 
stone Park, and have been well proved. 
One could expand this list of course, but 
these will do. These smaller sizes of the 
same pattern, preferably those with yellow 
and brown in the makeup, will do for such 
grayling as may be met. The Rocky 
mountain trout run large. None of these 
flies should be less than No. 6 Sproat, 
from that up to two and three sizes larger. 
The fish may run from one to four pounds 
weight and even heavier. 

Mr. Veech will not need too heavy a fly 
rod to kill these fish. A 61% ounce rod is 
heavy enough in split bamboo, if it comes 
from a good maker. This will be about 
10 feet long, and should carry an E line 


tapered, if the rod be of stiff pattern. 


Rod and line must balance. A stiff rod 
with a light line will not cast a line 
straight, and of course a willowy rod with 
too heavy a line is useless. 

Leaders for Rocky mountain fishing 
should be about as strong as bass leaders, 
that is, not lighter than Padron gut in 
size. As usually graded in American tackle 
shops, gut comes in three weights, the 
heaviest Marana, next Padron, then Re- 
fina. There are several intermediate grades 
sometimes recognized abroad. The very 
finest gut is drawn, and is more delicate 
than Refina, but the above are the natural 
sizes. Some of this lighter tackle should 
be taken along of course, for at this 
distance no one can tell what conditions 
of water and weather the party may 
meet. In general, however, the Rocky 
mountain fishing requires pretty powerful 
tackle. There ought to be an extra rod 
along for each man or two men. If pack 
horse travel is intended, these rods should 
be provided with wooden or metal cases, 
Otherwise they are apt to be broken in the 
packing. I hope Mr. Veech will have a 
good time, and only wish I were going 
along. 

SIZES OF HOOKS 


I speak above of size No. 6 Sproat in 
hooks. It is a matter of wonderment that 
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human intelligence among tackle dealers 
has not taken the form of a uniform scale 
in the numbering of hooks. <A .44 calibre 
rifle is a .44 calibre everywhere. A 12 
gauge shotgun is a 12 gauge the world 
over. But when you say a No. 6 hook, for 
instance, what do you mean? You don’t 
know, and your tackle dealer doesn’t know. 
Once in a while I get to thinking I 
know everything there is in the world 
worth knowing, and just about then some- 
thing happens to teach me the value of a 
humble and contrite heart. I started in 
last winter to get my fly book stocked and 
had occasion to order by mail from differ- 
ent houses in the East, since I did not find 
everything I wanted directly at hand. In 
our trout fishing here we use mostly hooks 
in sizes 6, 8 and 10. I went on about that 
basis, or the old basis which used to ob- 
tain in those sizes; and in those “sizes” I 
got from different firms everything in the 
world from a midge up to a bass hook! 
In our Western fishing we are all the 
time working towards smaller hooks and 
lighter wire. The Sproat hook remains 


popular with a great many, and others will 
have nothing but the Pennell bronze hook. 
Both these hooks come in rather heavy 


wire. At times, in our fishing, the trout 
are shy and we want a good sized fly on 
light wire, which will float, or not sink 
readily, and which will make little dis- 
turbance on landing on the water. The 
lightest wire comes in the Sneck long- 
shank flies, absurd looking things, with 
tiny hooks and very long shanks. One 
has to use them a while before learning 
their excellence. I ordered a lot of these, 
meaning to get something about No. 8 
size, Sproat, but I got all these flies too 
small. A No. 6 long-shank Sneck is 
about No. 10 of the old Sproat patterns. 
Again, different makers of the same pat- 
tern of hook have different scales of meas- 
urement. 

The result of all this is a situation which 
is distinctly harmful to the mail order 
business of this country. This confusion 
certainly hurts our dealers, and they ought 
to take steps to remedy it. It is cheaper 
to have the uniform standard of hook sizes 
than it is to explain to each dissatisfied 
customer why it is that you have spoiled 
his fishing trip and not left him time to 
rectify matters. I believe this is one of 
the things which ought to be taken up by 
the American sporting trade, and pushed 
to something like a conclusion. This lack 
of uniformity hurts trade, without any 
question. 
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HOW TO CARRY A SIX SHOOTER 

If you want to learn how not to carry a 
six shooter, consult the pictures of East- 
ern artists who make illustrations for 
Western stories. You will find little uni- 
formity among these authorities. Indeed, 
if you seek exact uniformity in Western 
fashions of carrying the gun, you may 
find that somewhat evasive as well. I am 
often asked what was the orthodox West- 
ern view as to the proper way to pack a 
gun. Here are some authorities: 

Pat Garrett, of El Paso, an old time 
sheriff, and a man who perhaps for many 
years has not been without weapons, had 
this to say when I asked him how he car- 
ried a six shooter: 

“T don’t know what they call the right 
way,” said Pat, modestly, “but I always 
carried mine in the old times on my right 
hip, with the handle pointing back. That 
was when we wore scabbards and belts. 
Sometimes I had to have on two guns, and 
I wore the one on the left side in the same 
position, maybe a little further forward. 
Now—” and he made an unconsciously 
rapid motion— “when I carry a gun in 
town I wear it in my right hand hip 
pocket, with the handle pointing back. I 
don’t know how other fellows wear their 
six shooters, and suppose it is a good deal 
a matter of personal habit, but I always 
wore mine that way, and I never had any 
trouble in getting at it when I had to. I 
suppose it is a good enough way, if you 
are used to it.” 

I asked some of the river guards along 
the Rio Grande how they carried a gun, 
especially when in town. One showed me 
his personal method, which I thought was 
good. His pistol was a .32 smokeless rifle 
cartridge, but built on the .44 frame, and 
with a six inch barrel. He had the bot- 
tom of his hip pocket cut away, so that 
the seabbard went through the bottom. 
At the front and rear edge of the scab- 
bard was a short leather strap with a but- 
ton hole, long enough to engage with the 
buttons of his trousers on the right side, 
front and back. Hence he had a sort of 
belt and seabbard which did not show. He 
earried his six shooter with the handle 
pointing back. He said that the rear 
strap ought to be a little shorter, so that 
the seabbard would incline slightly for- 
ward at the top and allow the gun to come 
out smoothly. 

I asked a special agent in the detective 
service of the Southern Pacific railway 
how he carried a gun. “Mostly in my va- 
lise,” said he, “until I need it, then I 








wouldn’t tell any body how or where I 
carried it.” 

“I wouldn’t lend my gun to my best 
friend,” this man said later. “A man came 
into my office once and borrowed one of 
my six-shooters, and went out and killed 
a man. He was acquitted. Later he 
brought me back my six-shooter. I told 
him that it was not my six-shooter now, 
and that he was not my friend. My six- 
shooter is part of me, and no man is inter- 
ested in it but myself. I will say, how- 
ever, that some men have a breast scab- 
bard made to go in the left hand side of 
the coat, what is commonly ealled a shoul- 
der scabbard. I have known men to carry 
a six-shooter slid down under the trousers 
band in front, with the clip of the cylin- 
der turned out. This is not a very good 
way. Suppose you get into close quarters 
and a man grabs you and holds you close 
up to him. How are you going to get your 
gun out? Now, if it is back and behind, 
you ean jerk your right arm free and get 
around to it.” 

Joe Kipp, of Montana, an old time 
plainsman, always said to me that he pre- 
ferred to carry a six shooter on the right 
side, with the butt pointing forward. The 
old cavalry style of carrying the pistol was 
on the left side, with the butt pointing for- 
ward. I have never seen very many West- 
ern men who favored carrying the gun 
anywhere on the left side of the body, in 
the case of a right hand shooter. They 
seem to lean towards the waist band in 
front or the hip pocket behind—that of 
course, since the passing of the belt and 
seabbard. 

In the old times we could always tell a 
tenderfoot by the way he wore his belt. 
Invariably it was buckled tight, just as 
the artists have it in their pictures. The 
real cow puncher of the olden days wore 
a very loose belt, which swung the gun 
low on the right hip, the weight of the belt 
coming on the point of the left hip. I 
have seen some fellows who had the trig- 
gers tied back, and who shot with the 
thumb, working the hammer and not the 
trigger. These were not very common. 


“FANCY MEN” 


The typical Western man, of course, is 
not a pistol shooter at all, nor was he ever 
engaged exclusively in such pursuits. I 
like to revert to Pat Garrett as a type of a 
pretty good sort of Western man. Pat 
Garrett wears a derby hat, as I am in a 
position to prove. He talks of anything 
in the world rather than of his own ex- 
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perience. Once I said to him, “Pat, are 
you a pretty good shot?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I suppose I am a 
fair shot, though my eyes are not as good 
as they once were.” 

“Did you ever practice pistol shooting 
much in your younger days?” I asked him. 

“No, I didn’t,” said he. “That sort of 
thing was not on my mind. I think if 
aman is going to be a good shot it comes 
to him pretty near natural. I never did 
see any of these fancy boys, who spent all 
their salaries buying ammunition, and 
who practiced whirling a gun and all that 
sort of thing—getting ready to be bad 
men—never did see one of those fellows 
that didn’t wind up by getting killed. I 
never had any ambition to be a fancy shot 
cr a gun fighter, and never had any use 
for any one who did have. I don’t propose 
to say I was never nervous when I was 
doing some of my work as sheriff, but I 
ean’t say I was ever much scared when I 
started out after a criminal. You do those 
things as a matter of duty and business, 
and that’s all there is to it. But being a 
gun fighter was never any ambition of 
mine.” 

“Why,” he continued, “when I see these 
fancy boys, cow punchers with dinky boots 
and big sashes, and hats with leather 
strings on them, and a gun good and 
prominent, I don’t hire any of them to 
work on my ranch—not any. I want a 
good, level-headed, sensible fellow, with 
overalls and boots, and no frills. The 
other sort is a counterfeit, mostly.” 

“Used to be a fellow in the buffalo out- 
fit I was with once,” said Pat, “and he 
was so bad he just had to let his hair 
grow. He was getting himself in training 
to be a real bad man. I had to leave the 
outfit to go away somewhere, and I put 
my partner in charge. ‘Pat,’ said he to 
me, ‘I’m going to take my butcher knife 
and cut that fellow’s hair off some day. I 
don’t like his style. ‘Oh, don’t bother 
him,’ said I, ‘let him alone.’ But after 
I was gone, one day he did take Mr. Long 
Hair down, and blamed if he didn’t cut 
his hair off close up, with the butcher 
knife. The fellow that lost his hair wasn’t 
quite bad enough to resent it. 

“T knew another fellow once, that used 
to cook for us on the range. He was fresh 
out from the East, and he only staid about 
a couple of months. He always used to 
act decent enough and dress all right, but 
when he got his first salary he went up to 
Las Vegas, bought him a brand new six 
shooter and a brand new pair of chaps, 
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dressed up in them and took the train 
East! I never did hear of him since. I 
hope he made a good impression down 
East. We don’t need that sort out here.” 

I asked some friends of Pat Garrett’s 
whether he was a good pistol shot, and one 
replied, “I never saw Pat do any regular 
practicing, like some fellows. Sometimes, 
if we were walking or riding along, we 
might take a shot at a telegraph pole 
once inawhile. At that fast drawing and 
shooting he could hit the pole pretty reg- 
ular, we found; a good deal better than we 
could.” 

Dad Peppin, an old friend of Pat Gar- 
rett’s, always described him as being a 
very rapid man with the gun. “Pat never 
took any sight at all,” he said. “ He just 
hauled out and fired. He shot with his 
wrist, that is to say, he depended on the 
direction of his wrist for the direction of 
the gun.” 

Johnny Patten, a former cook of Pat 
Garrett, confirmed this, and indeed, Pat 
himself told me that he always shot by in- 
stinct, with both eyes open and without 
sighting. “If you point your finger at 
anything,” said he, “you always point 
straight at it, and you don’t have to sight 
along your finger. I think it is a good 
deal the same way with a gun.” 


POSITION OF RIFLE SCABBARD 


Once in a while I am asked what is the 
proper way to carry a rifle on a saddle, in 
a scabbard or holster. The customary way 
of carrying the short barreled Winchester 
in the Western country, was with the 
seam side of the scabbard up, and with 
the finger lever of the rifle up, that is 
to say, with the sights down, in the bot- 
tom of the scabbard. As the longer bar- 
relled and more delicately sighted rifles 
came in, some preferred to turn the rifle 
in the scabbard so that the sights were up- 
ward. The scabbard was still left with the 
seam side up. In this position the stock 
of the rifle, of course, hangs lower down 
on the horse’s neck. I did not often see 
the scabbard carried with the seam side 
down, in the older days, but I did see one 
cow puncher last winter out in New Mex- 
ico who carried his scabbard seam side 
down and the rifle with the stock pointing 
down. “A high headed horse will some- 
times strike the stock of the rifle if you 
carry it sticking up,” said this cow punch- 
er. “It’s more in the road, too, if you 
should happen to want to use a rope, and 
it would be more apt to snag up if you 
were riding through timber.” There is 
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some argument in this; but I think the 
orthodox Western fashion would have been 
declared seam side up and sight side down. 


THE WAYS OF THE WEST 


Dr. A. J. Woodcock, of Byron, Illinois, 
writes: “Your mention of a quarter for a 
shave in a country where they didn’t know 
when Sunday came, took me back to an- 
cient days in the Big Horn. A partner 
and I hunted in that meat country a 
long time one trip, some distance from 
our cabin on the Ten Sleep. It was a wild 
country without county organization, al- 
though Johnson county, beyond the Big 
Horn’s crest, did claim a sort of juris- 
diction. When we dropped down the Ten 
Sleep valley we heard the hum of a little 
jackass threshing outfit, which some ranch- 
men had hauled into the basin through 
Cottonwood Pass from Casper, 150 miles 
away. We got some oats of them. The 
day, as I well remember, proved to be 
Sunday, November 17, but the postmaster, 
old man Austin, was the only man in the 
ranks of the grangering cow punchers who 
knew that fact.” 


THE NUPTIALS OF MOCCASIN KATE 

Yes, the old Western country used to 
have some careless ways in the old times, 
and for that matter it can be slightly 
picturesque even yet. I append some ex- 
tracts from a local account of the nup- 
tials of a lady of Kendall, Montana, who 
seems to have been known as Moccasin 
Kate: “On Wednesday afternoon,” says 
the story, “W. S. Campbell and Ada K. 
Ray, two well known citizens of Kendall, 
were united in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony at Lewiston. Mr. Campbell is better 
known as Fatty Campbell, and Miss Ray 
by the sobriquet of Moccasin Kate. 

“The young couple did not enjoy the 
sweets of married life many hours before 
the fact that they were not suited to 
each other made itself plain. Some differ- 
ence of opinion arose as to what ‘Mocca- 
sin Kate’s’ duties should be to ‘Fatty.’ The 
question was not argued to any length, 
however, before ‘Moccasin Kate’ said: ‘I 
don’t want to live with you, anyway.’ 
‘Fatty’ quickly replied, ‘All right, take off 
those duds I bought for you’; and at the 
half-way house she complied with his com- 
mands and took off the clothes, making 
the remainder of the journey clad in -an 
underskirt and a fur coat. 

“Sam MecMurtrie and wife, who accom- 
panied the couple to Lewiston in order 
to share in the festivities and incidentally 











give them good advice as to how to live 
a happy and contented married life, were 
returning home with the bridal couple, and 
occupied the rear seat of a light spring 
wagon, while ‘Fatty’ and ‘Moccasin Kate’ 
rode in the front seat. Probably the trou- 
ble would not have occurred at all had 
‘Fatty’ not celebrated the wedding too 
freely by tanking up on bad liquor. How- 
ever, there is no use speculating as to 
what might have been. It is known that 
when the party were within about a half- 
mile of Kendall the firewater asserted itself 
stronger than ever and ‘Fatty’ found an 
outlet for his strenuosity by trying to 
throw ‘Moccasin Kate’ out of the rig. Then 
a free fight ensued and ‘Moccasin Kate,’ 
although not crazed by drinking cyanide, 
proved too strenuous for her fellow pas- 
sengers and dumped ‘Fatty’ out of the 
wagon, also McMurtrie and wife, then took 
hold of the ribbons and drove on, the 
wagon passing over Mrs. McMurtrie, but 
doing no serious injury.” 

That seems to have ended the nuptials. 
I am glad Mrs. McMurtrie was not injured 
by being run over by the wagon. At any 
rate it may be readily seen that the days 
of adventure-are not wholly past in the 
West. 


WHERE TO GO IN TEXAS 


Mr. R. O. Cosler, of Indianapolis, wants 
to know about some good sporting and 
camping country in Southwest Texas, pre- 
ferably some good ranch near a fishing 
river. He would like also to be near some 
small town. 

Mr. Cosler will find that even small 
towns don’t come very often in south- 
western Texas. That is a country tre- 
mendous in extent, and for most part dry 
and forbidding to the uninitiated. I think 
he will find the Devil’s river country just 
about what he wants. It is a strange and 
beautiful stream and has a great many 
splendid bass in it. There are deer and 
turkeys up this river about forty miles 
from the railroad. An occasional ranch 
house may be found. I should. like very 
much to know more of this country my- 
self, and hope Mr. Cosler will report. 


FOR MUSCALLUNGE 


A correspondent asks where to go for 
muscallunge. One could write a book 
about this, and I am afraid I will have 
to refer this enquirer to the Western rail- 
road folders, some of which are nowadays 
becoming more or less accurate sources of 
information. In brief I may say that Fi- 
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field, Wisconsin, on the Wisconsin Central 
line, is the entry to the Mason chain, which 
has ’lunge. Woodruff, Wisconsin, on the 
Northwestern line, opens up the whole 
Minocqua and Tomahawk chain, as well 
as many lakes to the east, and Manitowish 
is another good point. Minocqua and Star 
lake, on the Milwaukee and St. Paul line, 
are two other points which tap a tre- 
mendous extent of the best muscallunge 
country now in existence. Guides may 
be had on inquiry at any of these points. 
The railroads rather make a business of 
giving detailed information to anglers. 


FOR TARPON 


Spring is not the only season for tar- 
pon in Texas. They run as late as Sep- 
tember and October. Aransas Pass and 
Corpus Christi are the best points in 
Texas. Mr. E. H. Brown, of this city, re- 
turned last month from a long trip in 
Tampico, Mexico, where last spring he 
had magnificent tarpon fishing. In my 
opinion, Tampico is the coming point for 
Northern tarpon fishers. 


IN CALIFORNIA 

Mr. E. H. Lahee, formerly of Chicago, 
writes from Covina, California: “I still do 
a little shooting and land a trout now and 
then. Am presently going up into the San 
Gabriel cafion, where we occasionally get 
a few rainbow or sometimes one of the na- 
tive trout. From our home here we can 
drive up the cafion ten miles and return 
in the evening. At this date, April 20, 
the orange trees are in full bloom, the hills 
are green, and we are having a glorious 
rain which will insure us crops and water 
for the summer.” 


CHICAGO FLY CASTING CLUB 


The Chicago Fly Casting Club is car- 
rying out its interesting summer program 
of practice meets at the north lagoon of 
Garfield Park. The handicaps established 
earlier in the season seem to have been 
satisfactory to all concerned. A more 
than ordinary amount of enthusiasm pre- 
vails among these industrious students of 
the fly fisher’s art. The club has turned 
out a number of very proficient fly casters. 


A PECK OF TROUBLE 
Mr. ©. Peck, a liveryman of Storm 
Lake, Towa, was recently fined $400 and 
costs for shipping prairie chickens and 
other game birds out of the state. 
E. Hoves. 
1315 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
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THE USEFUL CAMP SHEET 

From time to time in this department 
I have mentioned an oiled muslin sheet 
for the camp outfit. In the first place it 
should be made with the idea of accommo- 
dating itself to the usages of a two man 
camp, because more often two go together 
than one alone; or more than two in com- 
pany, unless it is a regular party camp, 
which is usually fully equipped. For two 
men you should buy a piece of sheeting 
such as is used in making ordinary bed 
sheets. This should be not less than twelve 
feet long, fourteen feet is even better. The 
cloth itself is about two yards wide, so 
that a piece of it fourteen feet long gives 
you a sheet about six by fourteen feet 
without a seam in it. When you have 
this piece of cloth, have it hemmed across 
the ends. Then get some boiled linseed 
oil and pour it on the cloth a little at a 
time, and rub the oil into the cloth be- 
tween the palms of the hands as you go 
along. Rub in only enough oil to saturate 
the cloth without putting on oil enough 
to run. Painting it on with a brush will 
not do; you must rub it in with your 
hands. When you have rubbed the cloth 
full of oil, tack it up in the shade some 
place where the air will get at it, and let 
it dry for ten days. Do not put it in the 
sun at this time, and be sure that it is 
tightly stretched all around, putting your 
tacks close together entirely around the 
cloth. It should also be put where no rain 
ean reach it until it has thoroughly dried. 
In the summer time ten days will dry it 
nicely, though the weather has something 
to do with this, and it may require even 
fifteen days to dry the oil as it should be 
dried. Do not try to rush this process, 
for you will not gain anything thereby. 

After you have let the oiled sheet dry 
until it no longer feels sticky or “tacky” 
take it down and restretch it where the 
sun strikes one side one day and the re- 
verse side the next. This should be kept 
up for perhaps six days, until the oil has 
hardened nicely in the glare of the sun. 
It is now “cured” so that it is absolutely 
water proof, and it will remain so as long 





as the cloth holds together. Even a great 
amount of folding will not make it leak, 
unless you fold it in the same place right 
along and fold it down tightly, which pro- 
cess will in time break the oil film and 
give you a leaky sheet. 

The next thing to do is to take a good, 
heavy cotton fish cord about the size of a 
lead pencil, and sew it to the edge of your 
sheet all around, turning the edge of your 
sheet over the cord and sewing it down the 
same as a bolt rope is sewed to a sail. 
Leave a three-inch loop in your cord at 
each corner, two more loops on each end 
and four or even five loops on each side 
of the sheet. These give you points to 
tie guy lines to or to use in any one of 
the dozen ways that you will find use for 
as you go along. When this cord is sewed 
in your sheet is finished, and it is the 
most useful thing in camp. It can be 
folded to carry in a pack, as it does not 
weigh a great deal and it has the advan- 
tage of being absolutely and _ reliably 
water proof. You can make a tent out of 
it that will hold two men and their equip- 
ment nicely, and in case of rain you can 
use it as a fly over another tent if you 
want to, or you can use it alone in many 
ways. 

If you are not using a tent you can 
spread it out on the ground and make a 
bed for two men on the end of it; then 
pull it up and cover the entire bed with 
the other end, and you will bave enough 
left to make an awning over your heads 
if you set up a pole on a couple of 
crotched sticks two feet high about the 
head of the bed, and stretch the surplus 
canvas out over the pole and guy the cor- 
ners to stakes. This latter results in a 
water-proof sheet under the bed and a 
water-proof sheet over it, with slope 
enough to the roof to run every bit of the 
dew or any rainfall entirely off the bed 
and bedding. Two men can sleep under 
this covering perfectly dry without a tent. 
Its water-proof qualities also make it 
wind-proof and it is a very warm bed cov- 
ering for winter camping if it is tucked 
in at the edges or if strings are tied 
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across from one side to the other from the 
loops. It then becomes practically a sleep- 
ing bag for two, keeps the bedding off the 
ground and protects the sleepers from the 
outside cold. It can be thrown over a boat 
and used as a water-proof boat cover in 
case you are camping in a canoe. It can 
also be used to cover the whole outfit in 
a canoe if you are traveling and rain 
happens to come on. In fact its uses are 
so many that it would be hard to enumer- 
ate all of them. 

Make one and use it the next time you 
go camping, and you will never go with- 
out one thereafter. The treatment of the 
cloth as described above renders it ab- 
solutely water-proof and it is also a good 
idea to apply to provision bags or any ar- 
ticle which you wish to water-proof. Good 
wading boots can be made in the same way 
if you simply cut them out like a long, 
rather loose fitting stocking and make 
them double. Then, by wearing a shoe 
over them, you have an easy, comfortable 
wading boot which will keep your feet as 
dry as any wading boot will, and which 
costs very little money. They can be 
changed several times a day by having 
several pairs of them in camp, thus en- 
suring dry feet or as nearly dry feet as it 
is possible to have if you are wading a 
cold stream after fish, or a cold marsh 
after ducks or snipe. They are no account 
unless they are worn as a stocking with a 
pair of heavy shoes over them. 


THE PACIFIC SALMON 


For downright sport, and lots of it, with 
a rod, there is nothing in the United 
States that will compare with the salmon 
that come into the bays and inlets along 
the Northwest coast, especially the Puget 
sound country, in August and September. 
There is no limit to their numbers and 
any man who can handle a rod can get as 
many fish as he likes. There is no legal 
restrictions on rod fishing for salmon and 
the expense of an extended trip here is 
not at all heavy. If you like fine fishing 
with a rod, come to Seattle about the lat- 
ter part of August or all through Septem- 
ber. September is really the best month, 
for then the bay, and in fact the whole of 
Puget sound, is literally alive with fine 
salmon that will weigh from six to twenty 
pounds. There is no fish in the world that 
is more gamey, inch for inch, than the 
silver salmon of this coast. _Boats can be 
had for a dollar a day and you can begin 
fishing as soon as you get into the boat. 

T have always had the best success in 


trolling with a six-ounce lancewood rod, 
rigged with a reel carrying three hundred 
feet of No. 15 Cuttyhunk line. I use a 
sinker that weighs about one-half an ounce 
and rig my line with from four to six 
brass swivels below the sinker, which lat- 
ter is placed about twenty feet from the 
hook. There are many designs of spoons 
that will kill salmon, but I prefer one 
about three inches long and one inch 
wide, copper on one side and nickel plated 
on the other. To this I attach any strong 
hook that would correspond about to a 
6-0 Kirby in size. With this rig I have 
killed eight and ten salmon in three or 
four hours along the water front of Seat- 
tle, and any other man can do the same 
thing any day in September if he goes 
out with a boat as the tide is coming in. 
There are thousands of fish in the bay 
at that time, and the sport is fast and 
furious. Every fish hooked is good for at 
least twenty minutes of hard fighting, and 
the novice, until he gets used to hand- 
ling his salmon, will be more apt to find 
him fighting at the end of forty minutes. 
Every angler knows what the salmon tribe 
will do on the end of a line, and from 
personal experience I can state positively 
that there is no fish that has the life, 
strength and fighting qualities of the sal- 
mon, nor is there any fish that will do as 
many acrobatic feats in so short a time. 
The Eastern angler knows little about this 
royal fish as he is found here. It is cheap- 
er to come from New York to Seattle 
and kill your salmon and go back to New 
York than it is to take a two-weeks’ run 
up into New Brunswick for the same fish. 
The reason for this is that there are no 
license fees here, there are no guides to 
pay, and all of the usual charges except 
boat hire and hotel bills are cut out. You 
ean figure your trip to cost railway fare, 
incidental expenses from New York or any 
other point to Seattle and return. Then 
figure your Seattle hotel bills at an aver- 
age of $2.00 a day for good, decent accom- 
modations. Your boat hire will be $1.00 
a day, or more if you choose to pay it for 
a more elaborate outfit. Your line will 
cost you $1.50 here, or you may bring it 
with you. Rods you would better bring, 
because each man has his particular hob- 
by in rods and is more apt to suit himself 
at home than by buying outside. Salmon 
spoons cost 25 cents each in the market in 
Seattle. There are no other expenses con- 
nected with salmon fishing here, unless you 
make them yourself, and that is a matter 
of personal taste. 
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The Eastern man coming here may com- 
bine salmon fishing with the finest fly 
fishing for trout in the world by having 
his ticket read “to stop over at will west 
of Spokane.” The east side of the Cas- 
eades has a number of good fishing points 
along the Wenatchee river, all the way 
from Wenatchee to Chiwaukum, and the 
line on the west side of the Cascades from 





SALMON SPOON USED IN PUGET SOUND 


Madison Scenic Hot Springs Hotel right 
down to Sultan parallels the Skykomish 
river, which is one of the best trout 
streams on the Pacific Coast. He can 
buy his flies to fit the month that he is 
fishing, or bring them along. Usually a 
royal coachman, hare’s ear, or red-tipped 
governor are killing flies in this stream. 
If you have been used to catching trout up 
to one or two pounds, forget it, and come 
out into the best fishing country in the 
world for your outing this fall. You will 
get a chance to have fly fishing such as you 
read about. Then come on down to Seat- 
tle and catch salmon until you are tired 
of them. Do this one year and you will 
come again. There is no angling country 
in the world like it. 


NOTES 


Senator Dillingham’s bill for the repeal 
of the law prohibiting the killing of game 
in Alaska has stirred up all kinds of oppo- 
sition, which is a good thing, because the 
Alaska game laws need overhauling, and 
if opposition develops, the actual facts and 
needs of Alaska will probably be brought 
out. 
laws when the smoke clears away. The 
hunters and old residents of Alaska should 
be consulted in this matter. Alaska is a 
country of peculiar needs, and laws should 
be made to fit them. 


A company has been organized in Port- 
land to find the stumps of the trees of 
which Lewis and Clark built their boats, 
on the headwaters of the Clearwater. 
These stumps, when found, are to be man- 
ufactured into souvenirs which will be 
placed on sale at the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position at Portland. The company pro- 
poses to get some old Indians to show 
them where these stumps are. There is 
little doubt that the Indians will show 
them some stumps, anyhow, if they are 
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Alaska will have more sensible game ° 





paid enough. If human nature remains 
the same until the exposition commences 
there is little doubt that everybody can 
get a souvenir “manufactured from the 
real and only Lewis and Clark stumps.” I 
do not think I would “go early to avoid the 
rush.” There will probably be souvenirs 
left after the rush is over. x 


The United States and Canada have 
finally sensibly agreed to amicably hold 
a conference to decide on a joint fish 
hatchery for Frazer river. This is a dip- 
lomatiec triumph, no doubt, and perhaps 
some of us will live long enough to see 
the United States and Canada hatching 
sock-eye salmon in a peaceful and broth- 
erly manner. Sock-eye salmon are good 
to eat, and from the geographical posi- 
tion of this river it is impossible for 
either country alone to hatch these fish. 


There is a big band of elk in the Bitter 
Root mountains between the Locksaw and 
the Selwai branches of the Clearwater. 
Ranchers in that vicinity are protecting 
them and a tooth hunter or horn hunter 
would be apt to be severely dealt with if 
he were caught doing any killing. 


The Chesaw Rod and Gun Club has just 
been organized and is going to plant some 
Eastern quails in the neighborhood of 
Meyers creek. Chesaw has heretofore nev- 
er had any organized effort in the way of 
game protection. 


Farmers living along the north fork of 
the Walla Walla river have planted trout 
in that stream and have agreed to keep 
all fishermen off of their property until 
the trout have had time to increase. This 
closes the stream from the forks to Little 
Meadow caiion. 


Peter Frazier reports seeing the car- 
casses of seventeen deer that have recently 
been killed by cougars on the north fork 
of the Clearwater in Washington, and says 
that this is a regular thing every winter. 
It would seem about time for a cougar 
bounty, as these brutes kill more deer than 
all of the out-of-season shooters put to- 
gether. 


The sealing schooner “Vera,” of Vic- 
toria, B. C., brought in a catch of two 
hundred and forty seal skins, a big catch 
nowadays. By the time the governments 
get around to protecting the seals there 
won’t be any seals left to protect. 


The Snohomish County Rod and Gun 
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Club has just been organized and one of 
the first things they did was to offer a 
reward of ten dollars for information which 
would lead to the conviction of anyone 
violating the state game laws. That will 


A bunch of Bob White quails have re- 
cently been liberated in the neighborhood 
of Castle Rock, Washington. These birds 
are being planted extensively in the North- 
west and from the nature of the country 





MALE AND FEMALE SILVER SALMON CAUGHT IN THE BAY AT SEATTLE 


have a good effect on the out-of-season 
shooter in Snohomish county. 


Negotiations are at last on between 
Great Britain and the United States to 
protect the seals. It may be possible that 
the slow and ponderous machinery of the 
diplomatic service will frame up some 
laws to protect the seals within the next 
few years. Somebody should send them 
one of those little cards reading “Do it 
now.” 


will no doubt increase rapidly and give us 
fine Bob White shooting within the next 
few years. 


The Prosser Rod and Gun Club have 
planted some Chinese pheasants along the 
Yakima river. If the local inhabitants 
will let them alone for a few years there 
will be good pheasant shooting in that 
neighborhood. 


W. S. Pxauturrs (El Comancho). 
3940 14th Street, N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

















TELEPHOTO COMBINATIONS 

The telephoto combination is a very 
much misused and abused piece of ap- 
paratus. Instead of being showered with 
the words of praise that it so richly de- 
serves, complaint is not infrequently 
heard that it is inefficient and a failure 
pure and simple. Now, as a matter of 
fact, this method of securing a greatly en- 
larged image of distant objects is the most 
perfect ever devised and any complaints 
to the contrary arise from a lack of intel- 
ligent understanding of the problem at 
hand. 

It should be remembered that the tele- 
photo combination is a supplementary 
lens which throws an enlarged image in 
connection with the positive lens. Thus it 
is that with an ordinary objective, pro- 
vided it be of good quality, a class of 
work can be handled that would otherwise 
demand a lens of much longer focus. A 
lens that would give as large an image 
as can be secured with a telephoto combi- 
nation costs a great deal of money, to say 
nothing of the enormous bellows extension 
that would be required to render such an 
objective operative. But I wrote at length 
of “Telephotography” in the October num- 
ber of Fietp anp Stream, and this sup- 
piementary article is written in the na- 
ture of a reply to the specific complaint 
that pictures made with a telephoto com- 
bination are invariably out of focus. 

The blame for unsatisfactory focus in 
telephoto pictures is being laid in the 
wrong place. When this trouble is experi- 
enced, the truth of the matter is that the 
whole outfit is suffering from vibration. 
The longer the focus of a lens, the more 
will vibration affect the sharpness of the 
image. While a tripod may be rigid 
enough to hold the outfit steady when the 
ordinary lens and camera only are in use, 
the attachment of a heavy telephoto com- 
bination may render it considerably un- 
stable in this respect. 

The vibration during exposure is not 
very great if the lens be of short focus, 
but it is very noticeable with the more 











cumbersome telephoto 
and the_ necessarily 
increased bellows 
draw, and is greatest 


on the high magniti- F 
cations. { \) 
The rays of light AN 
which come from a ’ 
point on an object to y) 


form an image of 

that point, pass through the lens and re- 
unite on the plate. No further increase 
in the sharpness of the image can be seen 
by the eye when the image of each point 
covers a circle of not greater than one- 
hundredth of an inch. In the telephoto 
lens, however, we have the effect of mag- 
nification and this means that every de- 
fect of the regular image will be en- 
larged six or eight times, as the case may 
be, and the so-called circles of confusion 
are then sufficiently increased in size to 
result in a blurred impression. 

This difficulty must be overcome by 
minimizing the vibration and the most 
practical way to do it is by using two tri- 
pods, one to support the camera in the 
ordinary manner, the other to form an in- 
dependent prop for the optical system. 
The modern long focus camera is provided 
with two sets of tripod sockets for just 
such an emergency, one on the bottom of 
the instrument for use in taking ordinary 
pictures with the long bellows draw, the 
other placed in the center of the base- 
board holding the track on which the 
lens-board travels. The tripod, however, 
should always be screwed into the front 
socket when the telephoto combination is 
added, as a better balance to the camera 
is thus obtained. 

The front tripod should be fitted up in 
a manner somewhat similar to the follow- 
ing: Have a metal worker build a brass 
“Y” with a circular foot to rest on the 
tripod head. Have him drill a hole in 
this foot and tap it to take the thread of 
the tripod screw. Use this “Y” to sup- 
port the telephoto. It is a good plan to 
cover the metal of the “Y” with velvet or 
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some soft material to prevent any chance 
of marring the lens. 

This lack of rigidity in the support of 
the outfit is in itself responsible for most 
of the troubles experienced when using 
telephoto combinations. Vibration is the 
greatest enemy to good results in this 
class of work and, when properly over- 
come, the rest is comparatively plain sail- 
ing. 

As to exposure, the exposure time is 
usually only doubled when telephoto ef- 
fects are produced by using the back com- 
binations of convertible lenses, but a fur- 
ther doubling is necessary to get the cor- 
rect exposure for back combinations alone. 
For instance, the f-8 of an eight-inch fo- 
cus lens is one inch in diameter, but the 
f-8 of its back combination, which has a 
focal length of sixteen inches, has a diam- 
eter of two inches. Hence, the f-8 of the 
double lens would only be equal to f-16 of 
the back combination and consequently 
requires four times the exposure of f-8 
under the same conditions. The expo- 
sures on the f-8 of the double would be 
identically the same as those on the f-8 
of the longer focus lens if the shutters 
were in some way marked so as to show 
the seale of stops for both combinations. 
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By R. B. Baldwin 


SHADE PRINTING 

The brilliant sunshine of summer brings 
with it the temptation to hurry up the 
printing process by placing the frames 
right in the pathway, of Old Sol. Al- 
though the practice certainly does shorten 
the printing time, the few minutes there- 
by gained is at the expense of the quality 
of the print. 

Printing in sunshine has a tendency to 
reproduce upon the print any defects 
which there may happen to be on the glass 
side of the negative. These vignette them- 
selves away in shade printing. Sun print- 
ing, too, minimizes the softening effect 
sought to be secured by any handwork on 
the glass side. 

So far as silver prints are concerned, the 
color of the image printed in the sun is 
quite different from that obtained in the 
shade, and it is impossible to offset this 
difference in color without over-toning, 
and this in itself is an evil to be avoided. 
Furthermore, the sun-printed picture is in- 
ferior to the one printed in the shade from 
the standpoint of gradation. 

Lastly, it is difficult to properly con- 
trol the depth of printing when the opera- 
tion is very rapid. This can easily be 
controlled when the frames are in the 
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shade, even though a number of them are 
kept running at once; but when a bril- 
liant July sun is pouring down upon a 
negative that is not unduly dense, the time 


utes, washed for five or ten minutes and 
then developed in: (a) Hydroquinone, 2 
grs.; sodium sulphite, 5 grs.; water, 1 oz. 
(b) Bromide of potassium, 55 grs.; car- 





By Jno. M. Schreck 


taken to secure a print has to be judged 
to such a nicety that a few seconds one 
way or the other mean failure. 

It pays to do your printing in the shade, 
even if the process does take a little 
longer. 

VARNISH AND INTENSIFIED NEGATIVES 


A coat of water-proof varnish applied 
to an intensified negative immediately af- 
ter drying is an excellent preventive 
against fading of the image. Negatives 
that have been chemically strengthened 
often fade to a yellow tint, the result of 
imperfect washing at some part of the 
process. 

Although the image can in most cases 
be restored by soaking the negative in a 
5 per cent. solution of potassium sulph- 
antimoniate (Schlippe’s salt), an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. The 
trouble, therefore, is unlikely to occur 
if the negative is thoroughly washed af- 
ter fixing and between the bleaching and 
the blackening processes, followed by the 
application of a thin coat of water-proof 
varnish, as above suggested. The varnish 
prevents the access of moisture to the film. 


PRINTING P. 0. P. AT NIGHT 

It is quite practicable to print from a 
thin negative on p. o. p. (printing out 
paper) by burning ten or twenty inches 
of magnesium ribbon about six inches 
from the negative. The print is then 
placed in a 10 per cent. solution of bro- 
mide of potassium, left there for ten min- 


Third Prize in Monthly Competition 
YOUNG ROBINS—-THE DAY THEY LEFT THE NEST 


bonate of soda (crystals), 44 grs.; water, 
1 oz. For prints from negatives of aver- 
age contrast, mix (a) 1% oz.; (b) 1 0z.; wa- 
ter, 4 drachms. For flat negatives, use (a) 
3 drachms; (b) 1 oz.; water, 5 drachms. 
For hard negatives, use (a) 2 drachms; 
(b) 1 oz.; water, 1 drachm. Development 
takes from three to five minutes and prints 
are then toned and fixed. 
A DARK-ROOM CONVENIENCE 

Any scheme that. makes dark-room 
manipulation easier and more convenient, 
provided it is practicable, is worthy of 
consideration, particularly when the cost 
of its introduction is almost nil. 

A serviceable addition to the dark-room 
sink, and one that is both practicable and 
cheap, is made by taking a board about 
eight or ten inches wide and a little short- 
er than the inside width of the sink. 
About one inch from each end, nail two 
cross strips or blocks so that one end of 
the board is about one-half to one inch 
higher than the other. This forms a sort 
of a bench about three or four inches high 
which sets in the sink with the higher end 
under the faucet. After this is complete, 
the upper surface is covered with a piece 
of carpet, or similar material, which folds 
over the edge and is tacked underneath. 
This may form a permanent fixture in the 
sink or it can be removed at will. It 
should never be quite as high as the sides 
of the sink and should be placed so that 
the stream of water strikes it at the high- 
er end. 
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When a negative is taken from the 
hypo it is simply dropped on the board 
and by the time you have attended to a 
few other things, it is sufficiently washed; 
or, if you are only developing four or five 
plates, you will need no other washing ar- 
rangement. The carpet covering prevents 
the plates from slipping, and it holds a 
sheet of glass so firmly that while cleaning 
old negatives, you can give them a thor- 
ough scrubbing under running water with- 
out fear of accident. 

INCREASED FOCAL LENGTH FOR NOTHING 

Few amateurs seem to think of the sim- 
ple expedient of increasing the focal 
length of their lens by unscrewing and re- 
moving one of its combinations. When 
the need of greater length of focus comes 
up, their thoughts immediately run to ex- 
pensive objectives or telephoto combina- 
tions. Much precious time is thus wasted 
in longing for something they haven’t got, 
excellent and efficient though it may be, 
when a “simple twist of the wrist” will 
put the desired article right within their 
grasp. 

In separating the lens, however, the 
amateur is likely to find that the bel- 
lows extension of his camera will not per- 
mit of the use of so long a focus; but this 


open side of the box is neatly fitted. At 
the opposite, or closed end of the box, a 
hole is cut of a size to take the lens 
flange, to which, of course, the lens and 
shutter are adjusted in the regular way. 

This arrangement will prove a satisfac- 
tory substitute for an actual increase in 
the length of the bellows and should be 
used whenever possible. 

Let it be remembered, however, that 
when the lens is divided the stops wifi 
only have one-half the value as when 
used with the entire combination in place. 
That is to say, f-8 becomes f-16, f-16 be- 
comes f-32, and so on. Furthermore, four 
times the exposure will be necessary with 
the same stop as was required under ori- 
ginal conditions. 

AN ARTIST’S TRICK 

Artists have a trick,—thoroughly legiti- 
mate, of course,—that the photographer 
might avail himself of to advantage in a 
great many cases. It can often be so ar- 
ranged in taking a view that the principal 
point of interest shall include a sharp con- 
trasting of some light with a quite dark 
mass, or vice versa. This contrasting of 
light and shade has a peculiar attraction 
for the eye, and knowing this, we can 
often explain why a certain picture does 





By Josef Brunner 


Second prize in Monthly Competition 


A WESTERN HOARY MARMOT, AT HOME IN THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS, MONTANA 


difficulty is easily overcome by construct- 
ing a “snoot” or extension in the shape of 
a small box open on one side. An extra 
lens board will be required and a large 
square hole must be cut in it, to which the 


not seem to fall into an agreeable compo- 
sition, even though the lines are well ar- 
ranged. As a rule, we can increase the 
value of our highest light and deepest 
shade by limiting the space they are al- 
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lowed to occupy. Nearly all good produc- 
tions of the etching and engraving tool 
will show that intermediate tones occupy 
the major portion of the space, while the 
highest light and deepest shade are used 
quite sparingly. 
TIMELY HINTS 

The best lens you can afford is none 

too good, for a fast lens permits the use 








By W. H. Kirkbride 
THE COWBOY AND THE BRONCHO 


Fourth prize 


of slower plates by working at a larger 
aperture. Thus, one second exposure with 
a lens working at f-8 may be sufficient 
with a Cramer medium isochromatic plate, 
where one working at f-i1 would need a 
much faster plate. Slow plates and fast 
lenses ensure the best results and ex- 
posure may be more elastic. 

Eight times’ too much exposure need 
not be fatal to a plate, particularly if it is 
a medium slow plate, but eight times’ too 
little exposure is usually irremediable. 

There are two varieties of halation, one 
due to reflection from the support and the 
other due to spreading of the light in the 
film. The prevention of halation of the 
first kind is possible by the use of ordi- 
nary plates backed, or, better still, by the 
use of films. The other variety of hala- 
tion, spreading of light in the film, is due 
mostly to overexposure and is accentuated 
by long development and_ restraining. 
Hence as short an exposure as possible will 
give the least possible halation. 

A cheap and acceptable form of print 
that is particularly suitable for window 
decoration is made by printing a very 
dark blueprint on paper of thin texture. 
To produce a print of sufficient depth 
about double the usual exposure should be 
given. If desired, the tone may be modi- 
fied to a purplish blue by floating it for a 
few seconds on a solution containing a 
few drops of ammonia to a quart of wa- 
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ter. If this solution is too strong it is 
liable to bleach the prints. The prints 
are well washed and dried. They are then 
floated for ten minutes on a mixture of 
benzine, 20 oz., raw linseed oil, 8 oz., and 
transferred to a clean plate of glass the 
size of the print. Now place another 
clean glass over the surface and subject 
it to a heavy pressure for about twelve 
hours. The result is a translucent posi- 
tive presenting the appearance of being 
backed with ground glass. 


Those who have limited room and don’t 
want to increase the number of trays 
might be glad to know how to thoroughly 
clean them so they can safely be used for 
the different developers, toning solutions, 
ete. Take a weak solution of muriatic 
acid (1 dram to 10 oz. water) and thor- 
oughly rinse trays. <A solution of 1 oz. 
carbonate of soda to 4 oz. of water is also 
very effective. 

Though the usefulness of a camera is 
by no means curtailed when the leather- 
ette covering becomes dull and seedy, yet 
there’s quite a good deal of satisfaction in 
doing one’s work with an instrument that 
looks as well as it acts. This satisfaction 
may be had at small cost and with little 
trouble. Here is the sovereign remedy for 
shabby leatherette. 


Mix together in an old saucepan: 


NE 5.4 ore dip lelo sod od i 1 oz. 
COrmauba WOE « ..< 26.60% -- % oz. 
ONE oie hasetn Meee’ 134 oz 


When melted, add sufficient lampblack to 
give the necessary “color,” and stir in well. 
Rub the mixture over the leatherette cov- 
ering with a rag, then bring a good stiff 
brush into play and go to work just as 
though you were polishing a pair of shoes. 
The camera will look “as bright as a dol- 
lar.” 


Any contrivance or accessory that is not 
used is worse than nothing, is only in the 
way and takes up valuable space in the 
dark-room. Sell it or give it away, but 
dispose of it if you have to consign it to 
the junk heap. Make it a point to have 
a photographic house-cleaning once in a 
while,—better still, set a definite date to 
do it, say once a month, and don’t miss 
a single time. Enjoy the sense of re- 
freshing vigor and renewed interest that 
a cleaning up will give you. 

A deep yellow stain is sometimes given 
a negative by hydroquinone, especially 
when development is unduly prolonged. 
The stain, however, is easily removed by 
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applying weak Farmer’s reducer to the 
negatives with a tuft of cotton. 


If the necessity arises to carry bottles 
of solution on any of your trips,—into 
camp, for instance,—the chance of break- 
age can be minimized by placing large 
rubber bands around them. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


L. J., Covington. One of the best ex- 
posure tables obtainable is the one recently 
published by 7’he Camera and Dark Room, 
361 Broadway, New York City. It is 
thoroughly up-to-date and only costs ten 
cents. If you prefer a meter, by all means 
get Wynne’s. It is absolutely reliable. 

F. S., Logansport. A long focus lens 
must be used to give a large image of an 
object some distance off when photo- 


too large with a lens of long focus; be- 
sides, a stop would have to be used much 
smaller than that needed with a lens of 
short focus. A lens of as long focus as 
possible (within reason) should be used 
for objects that are near the camera but 
are almost in one plane. 


“Camera,” Burlington. 
pyrogallic acid developer: 


Here is a good 


(1) Sodium sulphite .......... 4 oz. 
BN sskckun bsowtetssneuas aa 
RE WIE sds nccnsenads s 1 dr. 
ME ane eee dc vac 16 oz. 

(2) Sodium carbonate......... 4 oz. 
et aC 

(3) Potassium bromide ........ 1 oz. 
_ .ae tion OO 


B. B., Pensacola. Soline is a liquid a 





Not entered in competition 


ALASKAN ROCK PTARMIGANS 


graphed from the road with a field in 
between. In most cases, the distant stand- 
point made possible by a long focus lens 
gives more pleasing perspective. The dis- 
advantages of the long focus lens are the 
extension of camera required and the les- 
ser rapidity. Short focus is necessary 
when photographing at closer quarters, es- 
pecially where objects come prominently 
in the foreground. These would appear 


single application of which gives to ordi- 
nary cloth, paper, postal cards, etc, a 
highly sensitive surface on which vigor- 
ous, finely colored and permanent photo- 
graphs can be made from any negative. 
Very elegant and artistic photographic 
sofa pillows, banners, book marks, etc., 
can also be made with the aid of Soline. 
It is a production of Burke & James, Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Francois VoITier. 





—_— 

















A GREAT FIELD TRIALS STAKE 

The event of the competitive shooting 
season of 1905-06 will be the great Amer- 
ican Field Futurity Stake of one thousand 
dollars, of which three hundred dollars go 
to the breeders of the placed dogs and 
seven hundred dollars to the owners of 
those dogs. The stake began with the 
nomination of dams, pointer or setter, 
progeny to be born on or after January 1 
of this year. When the puppies are under 
thirty days old a second payment, also of 
five dollars, became payable for each litter 
and this entitled every puppy of such litter 
to individual entry in the stake which 
closes for this entry on July 1, 1905. This 
later entry means possible actual competi- 
tors and will of course be a great reduction 
in numbers from the original entries of 
dams. Still at that time there is likely to 
be perhaps two hundred puppies whose 
owners and handlers think they have a 
chance worth speculating ten dollars on. 
Finally a starting fee of fifteen dollars 
has to be paid before the draw which will 
presumably take place the day before be- 
ginning the running of the stake. 

So successful has this stake been that 
the promoter has now in hand more than 
the one thousand dollars offered in prize 
money and it would be perfectly feasible 
for any reliable paper or club to offer 
twice that amount and come out whole 
on the transaction. In such a case, how- 
ever, the final payment should be in- 
creased to at least twenty-five dollars or 
an amount sufficient to keep out indiffer- 
ent dogs started on the off chance. 

The rules of competition are a good 
combination of the regular lose and out 
heat system with that of the spotting sys- 
tem which frequently leaves too much to 
opinion on work past and not just ac- 
complished. This with two judges, and 








therefore a unanimous decision, seems 


about a perfect code. The first round of 
heats is something like the medal round 
in a golf tournament, a preliminary for 
the purposes of selecting the candidates 
of merit for the actual competition. The 
indifferent dogs are struck out, or spotted 
out as they say at this game, and those 
left in are then drawn in heats and the 
heat system of dropping the loser is fol- 
lowed, the winners being again drawn to 
run in heats and so on until there is but 
one absolute winner left for first place. 
The runner up is then called upon to run 
against the best dog previously beaten by 
the actual winner, these beaten dogs run- 
ning on the heat system. So also for third 
place and then the judges are allowed to 
name offhand a dog for fourth place. We 
like this idea of having the judges de- 
clare the winner of a heat before the next 
one is called. Everything is fresh in mind 
then and while differences of opinion al- 
ways will exist there is less chance for 
argument with this system than waiting 
till next day before deciding. 

There is just one other field trial idea 
we think might be worked up and that is: 
Have consolation purses something like 
this: one for all dogs beaten in the first 
round, five dollars each with perhaps one 
hundred dollars added, and a purse for 
those beaten in the second round ten dol- 
lars each with one hundred added. The 
giving of three hundred dollars to the 
breeders for the stake under discussion 
doubtless attracts entries of dams, for it 
is offering that amount for ten dollars 
entry and but litter expenses to the breed- 
er, while the owner of the stake runner 
has to pay another twenty-five dollars for 
a chance at the seven hundred and a 
good long year’s training bills. As a mat- 
ter of fact the man who makes the win- 
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ner is the trainer and handler. He is the 
artist who deserves recognition a great 
deal more than the breeder, so far as our 
opinion goes, and we think we will carry 
our readers with us. For mere show points 
it is the breeder and not the one who 
brushes the dog who made him what he 
is, but in field trials we have educated in- 
telligence in which the schoolmaster is 
the man who brings the pupil up to the 
standard of being able to beat all rivals. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 


What a happy thought that was of the 
coterie of smart dog men at Chestnut 
Hill to get up that Wissahickon Kennel 
Club and start the boom of summer dog 
shows two years ago. The New England 
Kennel Club was, it is true, a precursor 
in its Braintree gatherings, but these were 
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which has led to the present healthy sit- 
uation of affairs in one-day summer dog 
shows. Just think of breaking into the 
tenth hundred in entries for a one day 
show and not a cent of prize money. Of 
course there are prizes, cups and specials, 
and the regular classification prize list 
calls for a cup, a medal and a rosette with 
a ribbon for first in winners’, but there is 
no cash return for the outlay of the ex- 
hibitor, yet this show takes high mark in 
the records. 

How does it all come about? Well it is 
not altogether easy to explain, for there 
is quite a combination of reasons which 
go to make up the attraction. The two 
previous shows remind us of what we 
heard a pretty well enlightened clergyman 
say in a sermon on the prodigal son. Re- 
ferring to his spendthrift career the speak- 

















From the painting by E. H. Osthaus 


SPORT’S GATH 
ENGLISH SETTER DOG OWNED BY G. G. WILLIAMSON, MUNCIE, IND. 


like seed scattered on stony ground, ex- 
cept that it was not the sun as much as 
its absence that was the drawback for 
the out of town Boston show. Giving all 
due credit to the New Englanders it is 
yet nevertheless the fact that with Wissa- 
hickon in 1902 we got the proper send-off 


er said he would willingly concede that a 
great many worldly pleasures have a very 
pleasant taste in the mouth. That is one 
thing about Wissahickon, for it is easy to 
get to, has always been beautifully man- 
aged, has had excellent weather, an ex- 
cellent lunch is provided and New York- 
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ers can catch an evening dining car train 
for the return trip—a hungry man is an 
angry man, remember—arid of course the 
judging is necessarily prompt and has al- 
ways been satisfactory. Then again near- 
ly every one can manage to get off for a 
summer Saturday and can thus make the 
trip to see his dogs judged, and have a 
pleasant outing in a bit of country 
“equalled by few and excelled by none” 
among the lovely spots of this broad con- 
tinent. Still another point is that the 
entry fee is but one dollar and the object 
is charity; that is, any surplus, and there 
always has been one, is handed to the 
Bethesda Home for Orphan Children. 
Doubtless the idea of helping doggy 
friends interested in this charity availed 
somewhat in the first instance, but it is 
solely on the merits of the show itself 
and its various features as set forth above 
that the marvelous entry of this year has 
been ‘attained. 

The Ladies’ Kennel Association, held 
at Braintree at the beginning of June, 
and which is really in progress as we 
write, has also an excellent entry, but 
Boston is just a little too far for New 
Yorkers to support. The Ladies’ Kennel 
Association with its two days’ show at 
Mineola, L. I., at the close of June, fol- 
lowed on the next day by that of the 
Brooklyn Kennel Club show at Brighton 
Beach race course, should both receive 
good support. 

The L. K. A. calls for a little more work 
and care for the dogs than does the one 
day show which is attended personally by 
the owners who see to their dogs at the 
show and the taking home, and it is not 
the show we recommend being taken up 
throughout the country, as ought to be 
the case. <A place for a summer show can 
generally be had for the asking, there is 
no benching to be erected or hired, prac- 
tically no feeding, only watering, and the 
printing. bill is generally covered by local 
advertising and catalogue sales. 

How shall we “bench” the dogs? is 
likely to be the question asked by would- 
be managers. Well, Wissahickon uses the 
horse show stalls and has the judges’ rings 
on the grass, large ones and plenty of 
them, here and there, so that a judge 
moves from one to another, if necessary, 
in order to avoid delay in bringing along 
dogs from a distant place. There are 
a dozen or more rings at Wissahickon, 
they being simply four uprights of iron 
with a ring head through which a rope is 
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passed, the enclosure being large so as to 
give spectators room on the outside, 
The L. K. A: being a two days’ show had 
Spratt’s benching under large tents at 
Hempstead last summer and this year will 
find accommodations in the buildings at 
the Mineola Fair grounds. Brooklyn will 
have a beau ideal place below the Brighton 
Beach race course grand stand with judg- 
ing on the lawn in front and can have 
benching or use the stabling of which there 
is an unlimited quantity. Bryn Mawr last 
year had tents with wire lines laid down to 
which dogs could be chained and also 
used the picket fence of the horse show 
enclosure, in the center of which the 
judging was done in half a dozen rings. 
So it can readily be seen that with a 
dash of American ingenuity and _ find-a- 
means there is hardly an insurmountable 
difficulty in the way of a summer show, 
given an enclosed place, even if it is only 
private grounds, such as was the case last 
year at The Meadows, Hempstead. 

Such shows as these ought to be got 
up throughout the entire country, for they 
encourage local exhibiting to a marked 
degree and that is the one sure founda- 
tion upon which to build dog shows of the 
future. 

THE COLLIE 
CHAPTER VY. CONCLUDED 

These ideas were advanced in an article 
I wrote a few years ago and after it ap- 
peared I received three letters from lead- 
ing breeders each in full accord with what 
was written, but doubtful of much good 
arising. One wrote: “You are undoubted- 
ly right, but I fear the prejudices of the 
widely separated Collie men are two firmly 
set to be easily changed.” Another wrote: 
“Of course I know that we must inbreed 
to do any good, but I breed to sell, and 
you cannot sell inbred puppies to people 
in this country.” The other writer com- 
bines the ideas of the other two. 

All I can say is that I have more faith 
in the intelligence of the average Ameri- 
can than they have, and believe that when 
2 sound argument is presented it will bear 
fruit, 1 believe that when I show conclu- 
sively that the English succeed by breed- 
ing always to the best dog of the year, and 
that some of the most successful breeders 
of late years keep no stud dog, but mate 
bitches to the best show dogs, it will cause 
our small breeders to think it over and 
doubt the wisdom of buying two puppies 
with the idea of mating them ten months 
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hence and breeding Collies fit for exhibi- 
tion. You might as well, because you 
know that lightning does strike trees, go 
out to the middle of a field and place a 
stake with the belief that it will be struck 
when the next thunder storm passes over. 

In place of buying puppies get a brood 
bitch bred to a high class winner and get 
your puppies from her without delay. Save 
the best bitches and sell your dogs except 
the best one, providing he is much better 
than the others, as there is a mere chance 
he may be worth keeping. Your bitches 
you are to keep with the idea of sending 
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pedigrees; I show dogs; I take the prizes.” 
I was one of the majority on that occasion, 
and of one of my exhibits Vero Shaw 
wrote, “the pedigree is worth more than 
the dog.” Now 90 per cent. of our breed- 
ers are turning out pedigrees that are 
worth more than their dogs. The minor- 
ity are the ones who take the prizes with 
dogs which incidentally have a pedigree. 

Here is a man of the right sort, “I 
wish you would send one of your bitches 
to my dog. His puppies are of the right 
sort, and come better all through the lit- 
ter than any dog I have tried. I am sure 

















From the Painting by E. H. Osthaus- 


LADY’S COUNT GLADSTONE 
ENGLISH SETTER DOG OWNED BY G. G. WILLIAMSON, MUNCIE, IND. 


them to the very best show dog of the fol- 
lowing year. That is the way to creep up 
the slippery pole which leads to success as 
a breeder. Let the novice also drop pedi- 
gree for the present. If he breeds a good 
one it will be a credit to its pedigree, but 
pedigree is no credit to a poor dog. For 
the welfare of dogs in this country, I 
should like to see Billy Graham’s com- 
ments on the Irish Terriers at Birming- 
ham in 1870 made the illuminated text 
of every kennel in the land. As he swept 
his cane comprehensively in the direction 
of the terriers, he said: “These men show 


you will not regret acting on this sugges- 
tion.” That man is breeding dogs with a 
pedigree annex. 

Here is another case, I recently sold a 
bitch to a man who had a son of a cham- 
pion, but individually a rank bad one. I 
feared he would breed to this dog and 
begged of him to use one of several I 
named; I have just heard from him that 
he has done as I feared. Now this man is 
breeding pedigrees and they will be dear 
buying at five dollars each, whereas, pup- 
pies bred by the other man are good buy- 
ing, when he says it is a good one, at five 
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times that amount. Now I ask my pa- 
tient reader what he is going to do—breed 
dogs or breed pedigrees? 

With regard to the selection of puppies. 
There are those who say that no one can 
pick out the best puppy from a litter with 
any degree of certainty, while others are 
just as confident that they can. The man 
who has the puppies under his eye from 
birth is of the latter opinion as a rule, 
but when it comes to making a selection 
from a lot of six weeks old puppies he has 
never seen before, there is usually much 
hesitation. In the one case he has had ev- 
ery opportunity for the formation of an 
opinion and in the second he has to make 
a choice at about the worst possible time 
for so doing. For my part I think I can 
form a better judgment on puppies, when 
under a week old than an even looking lot 
at six weeks of age. The large ones at 
birth usually remain so, getting by their 
strength the best nourishment from the 
dam. The shape of the head is also bet- 
ter defined than when the puppy coat cov- 
ers it up. You are also looking for length 
of muzzle and that you can detect by not- 
ing the distance from the corner of the 
unopened eyelids to the end of the nose 
taking into account at the same time the 
hump on the nose that has to flatten down 
and send out the nose, which is truncated 
at birth to permit of suckling and breath- 
ing through the nostrils at the same time. 
If you get good length from the eye slit 
and a prominent hump then take a front 
view. With two puppies about equal in 
the points mentioned I make a mental 
mark against the one with the greatest 
bulk of muzzle. There is more to grow 
out and give length of head without snipy- 
ness. 

At this age you cannot say much about 
the ears, but we have got to a stage in 
Collie breeding where we can take it for 
granted that they will be about right. 
When it comes to making a selection from 
a grown litter, a novice had better get a 
Collie breeder to pick for him, but failing 
such assistance, let him take size and bone 
into consideration. Pick out the best 
grown puppies and put the other disturb- 
ing elements out of his sight. Be a trifle 
shy of small ears carried about right at 
this age, for their inclination is to go up 
higher, and the probability is a pricked 
eared dog. An ear just lifting off the head 
is more likely to strengthen to the right 
carriage. In muzzle, with two of equal 


length, take the one in best keeping with 
the lines as they are carried back in the 
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cheeks. The head has yet to grow out and 
a muzzle which looks a trifle fine for the 
dog will eventually be open to the criti- 
cism of being snipy, or, on the other hand, 
thick in skull. It is better to have it said 
of him, a trifle strong in head, for that 
does not imply a badly shaped head, 
whereas either of the other criticisms does. 
A puppy with a long tail is likely to “grow 
to his tail,” as the saying is,—be a large 
puppy and his tail will be in keeping with 
his size. 

I have said nothing as to color and 
markings. You cannot make a 50 cent 
chromo equal a masterpiece in canvas by 
putting it in a fifty dollar frame, neither 
ean you make a fifty cent puppy a cham- 
pion by having a blaze, collar, white legs 
and tag. Get your good painting, get your 
good puppy and then add to their essential 
attractiveness, the appropriate frame or 
the pleasing contrasts or color or coat. No 
really good dog is ever a bad color, some 
are more pleasingly marked and taking to 
the eye, but it should always be borne in 
mind that color is most distinctly a sec- 
ondary consideration in Collies. The man 
who wrote to me for.a Collie which must 
be golden sable, with an even marking of 
white up the face, extending above the 
eyes, have a perfect collar eight inches 
wide, white legs, the sable not extending 
more than two inches below the elbows nor 
much below hocks, white chest and four 
inches of white at the end of the tail, was 
briefly told in reply that life was far too 
short in which to breed a good Collie to 
permit time to put a tape measure on the 
markings. Pigeonhole color along with 
pedigree and the bogey of inbreeding and 
aim at but one thing, the most perfect 
shaped dog you can produce by breeding 
from, and to those of proved individual 
excellence. 

JAMES WATSON. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG. 
THE QUESTION BOX 

Q.—I have a six-months-old pointer 
pup, affectionate, full of life and of good 
stock. Will you kindly give me a little 
advice on two points? He gets lonesome 
and runs away to where there are other 
young dogs. The neighbor who has the 
other dogs fondles mine and sometimes 
feeds him, then the pup seems to care 
little as to which place he stays and 
about once or twice a week I must go and 
bring him home. What is best to do in 
such a case? 
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A.—The first and most effective remedy 
will be to get the “kind” neighbor to have 
a stiff switch in readiness and apply same 
with quite a bit of vigor so soon as your 
pup shows up at his place, chasing him 
home with much vehemence, and repeat- 
ing the procedure every time he repeats 
the visit. If possible you should provide 
an enclosure for your dog to romp in and 
if a companion can be added the two 
would indulge in sufficient play and romp- 
ing to feel “at home” and refrain from 
straying. 


Q.—I live in the country and we have 
several dogs. Lately I bought a setter 
pup, nearly one year old, who delights in 
following the other dogs about the farm 
on the daily runs. They chase rabbits by 
day and night; never yet caught one that 
I know of; but just seem to be crazy to 
give chase. Will it hurt the setter as re- 
gards hunting birds if allowed to do this? 

A.—There could be nothing more detri- 
mental for a bird dog than to be allowed 
to chase rabbits, either singly or in com- 
pany with other dogs. It will ultimately 
become second nature to him to seek the 
rodents and pay little or no attention to 
game birds. Keep the setter from the 
other dogs; make a companion of him; 
have him about you as much as possible 
and discourage giving rabbits any atten- 
tion. Put him through a course of yard 
training as per “The Amateur Trainer,” 
which will make him perfectly obedient 
under all circumstances, and when the sea- 
son on game opens finish in the field on 
birds and you will have a bird dog worth 
being proud of. 


Q.—Having no yard room, I must keep 
my pointer puppy in the house all the 
time, except when I take him out for a 
walk in the evening. During the night I 
put him in the basement, which is dry. 
Have had him about six weeks and it 
seems he is not growing as he should— 
is now nearly four months old, has a starv- 
ing coat and is especially weak in the 
fore legs and lies on his rug nearly all day 
long without stirring. Am feeding crack- 
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ers and oatmeal gruel but he eats but 
little. What would be best to make him 
grow better? 

A.—The environments are not condu- 
cive to health and vigor for a dog of this 
breed, nor is the food of sufficient nour- 
ishment to enhance growth; lack of exer- 
cise retards appetite also and unless you 
can place the pup in more suitable sur- 
roundings, feed more nutritiously and af- 
ford him ample exercise, you must fail in 
rearing a dog worth having. Toy dogs 
may thrive under such circumstances—a 
setter or pointer never. 


Q.—I have a collie which [ should like 
to teach to carry things, such as a basket, 
package, etc., and wish to know how to 
go about it. He is two years old and very 
intelligent, but my efforts as to training 
him have failed so far. He will chase a 
ball and bring it sometimes, but not un- 
less he feels inclined. Whipping has re- 
sulted only in making him sullen and sour 
towards me. Can you suggest a sure way? 

A.—Certainly, and it’s an easy matter, 
too. By nature the collie is an intelligent 
dog and quick to learn. Just get a copy 
of “The Amateur Trainer,” put him 
through the first part of the course, just 
as you would a setter or pointer, leaving 
off such parts only as have no bearing on 
the work you desire, and in a few weeks’ 
time he will obey you. 


Q.—Am about to begin training a seven 
months old English setter which has been 
kept in the country until now, and of 
course does not know me. He is an ex- 
tremely timid dog and I can not handle 
him at all. It is impossible for me to get 
him away from his kennel, unless I carry 
him. Advise me what to do. 

A.—You should never take up and carry 
the pup if at any time he refuses to fol- 
low. Put the “force collar” on him, order 
“Come on,” and start off without giving 
any further attention, merely holding the 
cord securely and let him tug as he wishes 
—a yelp or two, then he willingly follows 
and thereafter does so at the word. Timid- 
ity will quickly vanish. 

Ep. F. HaBer.ern. 











THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 
WHALING 


Whaling is one of the most exciting 
sports known and its followers find the 
craving for it far more fastidious than 
the drink habit. Those who have hooked 
a young passionate whale in its native 
element (where it usually stays) pro- 
nounce the sport thrilling to the highest 
degree. Besides furnishing sport to an- 
glers the whale is a prized article of com- 
merce for the reason that he is composed 
principally of whalebone and whale meat. 

The whalebone is eagerly sought for and 
has a particularly bracing effect upon the 
members of the Sewing Circle, Mother’s 
Club and W. R. C. 

The man who lands a whale arises at a 
very remote period in the morning. Hav- 
ing selected a light, trim thirty-two-foot 
telephone pole, a three-foot lawn hose 
reel, six hundred feet of inch and a quar- 
ter tarred Manilla rope, and a hook forged 
from a broken car-link, he rigs up his 
tackle. 

Tf the morning is cloudy, the proper 
caper in the bait line is the posterior half 
of a dark bay cab horse. If clear, use a 
brindle steer with a white tassel on its 
tail. Cast from the stern of the boat, 
using a delicate wrist motion that brings 
the bait skimming lightly over the sur- 
face of the water. 

The favorite haunts of whales are the 
deep pools in the ocean beneath over- 
hanging wreckage. Oarefully fish all 
these spots, taking care to keep the bait 
as fresh and natural as possible. 

Tf you have followed instructions it will 
not be long before you get a nibble. This 
feels like being drawn through a picket 
fence at the end of a pet bull’s guy rope. 
At this moment do not act hastily—give 
him time to try the bait. A whale is a 
most fastidious creature, but by calmly 
drawing the bait through the water in imi- 
tation of a drowning section hand, you 
will dispel his fears. 


When the whale finally opens up and 
shuts down on your hook you will detect 
a feeling of weight and a dull sinking 
sensation at the pit of the stomach. Strike 
immediately, throwing your right leg 
across the reel to control his first mad 
rush. By bearing down till your pants 
catch fire you may stop him. 

This is the most critical moment in 
whaling. Finding himself checked, the 
now infuriated animal dashes back intent 
on vengeance. Unless thwarted, the whale 
is liable to prove a dangerous customer, 
and the sportsman must be ready to act 
promptly. Calmly wait till his body ap- 
pears in view and then order the oarsman 
to maneuver the boat so that you face the 
game. When the whale is within fifteen 
feet the angler suddenly opens a bright 
pink umbrella and points it at the crea- 
ture. This is too much for any whale and 
he sinks at once, dying shortly of a broken 
heart. Later you can reel him in like a 
bucket of blue clay from a well. 

Occasionally a whale will be found 
whose tactics are of the waiting kind. In 
this case the angler should have a wireless 
connection with some quick lunch res- 
taurant, as three to four days are usually 
required to land such individuals. A nice 
plump whale makes a fine mess for a small 
community of three or four—hundred. 

N. H. Crowell. 


Every summer and autumn large areas 
of public and private forests are devas- 


tated by fire. This destruction is a uni- 
versal injury. It not only destroys a val- 
uable asset in the list of the country’s re- 
sources, but is productive of floods. The 
forest is the most effective means of pre- 
venting floods and producing a more regu- 
lar flow of water for irrigation and other 
useful purposes. To prevent the mis- 
chievous forest fires Congress has enacted 
a law which forbids setting fire to the 
woods, and forbids leaving fires (camp 
fires and others) without first extinguish- 
ing the same. The law provides a maxi- 
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mum fine of $5,000, or imprisonment for 
two years, or both, if the fire is set ma- 
liciously, and a fine of $1,000, or impris- 
onment for one year, if the fire is due to 
carelessness. It also provides that the 
money from these fines goes to the school 
funds of the county in which the offense 
is committed. Commissioner W. A. Rich- 
ards, of the General Land Office, has is- 
sued circulars, warning the public against 
carelessness, inasmuch as many fires start 
from neglected camp fires. 


The Boston and Maine Railroad issues 
a neat little booklet of the fish and game 
laws, condensed, of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Vermont, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and New- 
foundland. Sent free on request if men- 
tion is made of this magazine. Address 
D. J. Flanders, G. P. & T. A., Boston and 
Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 


The New Jersey Central in connection 
with the Royal Blue Line has an illus- 
trated booklet of the St. Louis Fair which 
will be sent to any address upon applica- 
tion, and for rates and like information 
drop a postal to Gen’l Passenger Dept., 
Division H, C. R. R. of N. J., New York 
City. 

Send ten cents to cover postage and get 
catalogue “S” issued by Abercrombie & 
Fitch, 314-316 Broadway, New York, man- 
ufacturers of complete outfits for explor- 
ers, campers and prospectors. Messrs. 
Abercrombie & Fitch know the woods and 
they know the needs of sportsmen. They 
will sell you a practical outfit. Also, they 
have rods and tackle, canoes, tents—any- 
thing you may need, at reasonable prices. 


Drop a line to the Willard Clock Co., 
9-11 S. Hamilton St., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., and you will hook a little book show- 
ing the very clock you need for your den 
or cabin. 


Fourth of July celebrations are not com- 
plete without a revolver. None better are 
made than those bearing the stamp “H. & 
R.” Our readers will be interested to note 
the recent splendid progress in construc- 
tion which has made these firearms lead- 
ers in their line. Write Harrington & 
Richardson Arms Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Anglers everywhere have agreed that 
one of the most fruitful causes of lost fish 
is the occasional rotten spot which comes 
even to the best line after reasonable use. 
The only sensible way to avoid this dis- 
tressing result is to take the lines off the 
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reel after each fishing trip, and thoroughly 
dry them, but the difficulty in finding suit- 
able methods of drying the line has in- 
terfered with this important practice. Now 
there comes to the front a sportsman in- 
ventor, C. A. Laughton, of Litchfield, 
Minn., who is placing on the market a 
simple, practical folding line-drying reel, 
and his advertisement will be found in 
our pages. We cordially recommend this 
device to anglers desirous of saving their 
tackle and their fish. 


At the trap shooting tournament, Red 
Lion, Pa., May 10, Neaf Apgar broke 194 
out of 200 targets. He was in an excep- 
tionally good humor, doubtless owing to 
the fact that 33 out of 41 shooters were 
using Peters shells. 


One of the interesting devices now of- 
fered the angler is the Arkansas live bait 
fish hook which has the advantages of be- 
ing humane and adapted to keep the bait 
in a live condition, thus securing a larger 
catch to the sportsman. We believe arti- 
cles of this character will be welcomed by 
the critical anglers of the country, and 
that our readers will be interested to know 
of this excellent device. Address West 
and Brandon, 1401 N. Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


The Thousand Islands have long at- 
tracted those who are fond of exquisite 
scenery, charming climate and splendid 
sport, and among the excellent hostelries 
which have grown up to accommodate the 
increase of patronage, none has achieved 
larger place for itself in the hearts of the 
discriminating public than the Hotel 
Frontenac, under the management of Mr. 
C. G. Trussell, situated on the Island 
Frontenac. The angler, the yachtsman, the 
canoeist, the golfer, the tennis enthusiast, 
and all those who love the outdoor life, 
will find this resort an ideal place for the 
enjoyment of their favorite sport, or that 
“loafing” which Walt Whitman said was 
the highest contribution to intellectual 
happiness. 


W. H. Mullins, Salem, O., manufactur- 
er of stamped and embossed sheet metal 
boats, publishes an attractive illustrated 
catalogue that should interest any sports- 
man having need for a boat. 


The ball bearing principle has now been 
applied to almost every mechanical ap- 
paratus for the purpose of saving friction, 
but it remained for T. H. Garrett, Jr., of 
Auburn, N. Y., to apply this interesting 
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principle to the modern oar lock. Read- 
ers of our magazine will be interested to 
note his proposition in our advertising 
pages. We feel confident he is offering a 
most desirable addition to the list of es- 
sentials in boat equipment. 


FIELD AND StrREAM’s Amazon expedition 
was equipped with Kenwood sleeping bags, 
— by F. C. Huyck & Son, Albany, 


Travel northward is the popular trend 
of the summer, and Canada is more and 
more attracting those who love wild life, 
clear, bracing air, and the freedom of na- 
ture. A stop in the interesting and his- 
toric city of Montreal should be a part of 
the experience of every traveler toward the 
north. For contrasts of civilization and 
historic suggestion, probably no city on 
the continent offers greater attractions, 
and among the best of the hotels of Can- 
ada should be named the St. Lawrence 
Hall of Montreal, now under the manage- 
ment of W. H. Brown. The house is cen- 
erally located, liberally conducted, and sit- 
uated in convenient proximity to the lead- 
ing centers of interest. 


The 1904 catalogue of kodaks and ko- 
dak supplies issued by the Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester, N. Y., should please 
all who may be interested in the growth 
and simplification of photography. 


The seventh edition of “Shooting and 
Fishing Along the Line of the Great 
Northern Railway,” revised and corrected 
to May, 1904, will prove of value to all 
who may propose indulging in a hunting 
or fishing trip in the Northwest. It in- 
cludes correct game laws of Northwestern 
states and a new map in three colors of the 
lake region of Minnesota. Address the 
Passenger Department of the Great North- 
ern Railway, St. Paul, Minn., enclose six 
cents in stamps and mention this maga- 
zine. 


The Kintsler war bag, Chicago, IIl., has 
won a place in the hearts of all those who 
appreciate Yankee ingenuity and simpli- 
city of construction. It is a knapsack and 
a carryall, and is also adapted to the use 
of the average traveler who is desirous of 
reducing the weight of his luggage. 


No recent addition to the angler’s equip- 
ment is ‘likely to be more talked about 
than the Redifor Rod and Reel Co.’s pro- 
duct, Warren, Ohio. The rod is a com- 


bination bait and fly rod but is so entirely 
original and practical that it stands in a 
class by itself. The very method of cas- 
ing it so that it can hardly be distin: 
guished from a handsome umbrella, indi- 
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cates the ingenuity and originality of its 
makeup. The reel is a revelation to every 
angler who has learned by sad experience 
the bad features inherent in the old time 
patterns. A catalogue from this enterpris- 
ing concern will be found a mighty inter- 
esting bit of angling literature. Send for 
it. 

The Savage .22 caliber Junior single 
shot rifle just placed on the market by the 
Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., shoots 
the C. B., short, long and long rifle car- 
tridges, and, as with all new Savage pro- 
ductions, has some new mechanical fea- 
tures. It is an excellent little gun to take 
into camp or away on your vacation as it 
goes nicely into your pack and is of the 
usual “Savage quality” all through. 


Rochester has long been noted as the 
American home of photography, and the 
Rochester Correspondence School of Pho- 
tography has achieved a large place for it- 
self by the simplicity and excellence of its 
photographic instruction. This fascinat- 
ing and readily learned art, in which ev- 
ery lover of outdoors should be reasonably 
expert, is now available by mail. 


J. D. Morley, proprietor of the Lake 
Pleasant Inn, Sacondaga Lake Hotel and 
cottages, at Lake Pleasant, Hamilton 
county, N. Y., offers good accommodations 
for a limited number of vacation folks. 
The season lasts until late in the fall, as 
after the trout fishing closes in September 
there is deer and partridge shooting. Mor- 
ley’s hotels are open the year around. 


Trout fishing near New York is one of 
those almost impossible things which met- 
ropolitan sportsmen have longed for and 
rarely found; but the neighborhood of 
Cresco and Canadensis on the summit of 
the Pocono mountains has long been fa- 
mous for its splendid catches. The Spruce 
Cabin Inn, Canadensis, Pa., under the 
management of the genial Price Brothers, 
still maintains its hold on the sportsmen 
who seek good quarters, beautiful scenery, 
and a reasonable degree of sport. Their 
advertisement will be found in another 
column. 


In the new and revised edition of Dr. 
James A. Henshall’s “Book of the Black 
Bass” and the supplement, “More About 
the Black Bass,” complete in one volume, 
the author has largely rewritten much of 
the matter, and supplied all the latest in- 
formation in accordance with the present 
knowledge of the subject, both as to meth- 
ods of fishing and the great improvements 
that have been made in fishing tackle. An 
exceedingly practical work, written with a 
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LIKE HISTORY IT REPEATS ITSELF 


As a means of pleasure and sport, the Winchester Automatic Rifle 
is as far ahead of any other .22 Caliber as an automobile is ahead of 
the historic one horse shay. After loading this rifle, all that it is nec- 
essary to do to shoot it ten times is to pull the trigger for each shot. 
Although automatic in action, it is simple in construction and not apt 
to get out of order. For city, country or camp it is the gun of the 
day. To shoot it is to appreciate it. You can handle this rifle and 
see it shot in our demonstrating booth at the St. Louis Exposition. 
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view to interest more than to amuse, Dr. 
Henshall’s book treats of the habits of the 
black bass and its habitats, its solicitude 
for its young, then its cannibalism of the 
same, its varying moods in all seasons, its 
savagery for food, its refusals of same, 
and other strange habits of this truly 
great game fish. Published by the Robert 
Clarke Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Your sportsman’s kit is incomplete if 
it does not contain some of the celebrated 
Marble sporting specialties. Ask the Mar- 
ble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., for 
its new catalogue, and mention this maga- 
zine. 

The new catalogue A33 of the Mietz & 
Weiss marine oil engines will interest mo- 
tor launch owners. Address August Mietz 
Iron Foundry and Machine Works, 128- 
138 Mott Street, New York, and mention 
this magazine. 

Those who have traveled the famous 
rivers of the world, and maintained their 
independence of judgment, do not hesi- 
tate to say that the Hudson is well to the 
top of the list. In the height of the moun- 
tains along its banks, in its width, and in 
the majestic dignity of its flow, it-is not 
second even to the far famed Rhine. A 
mid-summer trip at night on this river 


affords one of the most delightful outings 
possible to the critical traveler; and the 
People’s Evening Line of Steamers, 
equipped as they are with every facility, 
including the modern searchlight, offer 
opportunity for an outing of unsurpassed 
attractions. The new steel steamer “C. 
W. Morse,” of this line, made her initial 
trip on May 26, and is now in regular 
commission on the river. She marks high 
water in the construction of river steam- 
boats, and will no doubt largely increase 
travel on the Hudson, and the popularity 
and prestige of the People’s Evening line. 


A great many members of the New 
Brunswick Guides’ Association have al- 
ready closed engagements for moose hunt- 
ing next fall, and parties contemplating a 
trip to the province should put themselves 
at once in communication with the Secre- 
tary, R. P. Allen, of Fredericton. 


The simplicity, noiselessness, rigidity 
and even running qualities of the “Taka- 
part” reel have commended themselves at 
once to the critical judgment of the Amer- 
ican anglers. Perhaps no reel now on the 
market combines at so low cost so many of 
the desirable qualities of a casting reel. 
Its makers, A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., of 
Newark, N. J., are pioneers in the con- 
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struction of desirable specialties for 
sportsmen, and this latest product repre- 
sents their best efforts. 

One of the best new books for the va- 
cation time is “The Penobscot Man,” by 
Fannie Hardy Eckstrom. Mrs. Eckstrom 
has lived among the people of her story; 
is a forceful, entertaining writer, and the 
flavor of the volume has the same truthful 
quality so characteristic of Andy Adams’s 
“Log of a Cowboy.” Few are the writers 
who can tell a story of rough men and 
their life work, their achievements and 
their disasters, with the grace and inter- 
est that distinguish the story of “The 
Penobscot Man.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, Mass., publishers. 

Send four cents in stamps to the Smal- 
ley Motor Co., Ltd., Bay City, Mich., and 
ask for catalogue M if you are interested 
in launch engines. This concern builds 
both single and double cylinder engines 
and can equip any boat requiring from 
14% to 20 horse power. Features of the 
Smalley motors worthy of attention are 
the speed control, propeller equipment, ig- 
nition mechanism, and lubricating sys- 
tem. The company operates its own pat- 
tern, foundry, forge and machine depart- 
ments. 

“Modern Breaking,” by William A. 
Bruette, treating on the rearing, breaking 
and handling of setters and pointers, em- 
bodies the best methods employed by the 
most successful dog breakers and field 
trial handlers. It is a book that should 
aid the prospective dog owner to select 
a breed and pick a puppy that will best 
meet his requirements. Then the rules 
for breaking the young dog, if carefully 
followed, will insure a good field dog, all 
things being equal. The book contains 
many useful hints not found in other 
treatises on the training of field dogs. Ad- 
dress all orders to the Fietp aNp Stream 
book department. 

“Where to go Fishing,” and “Michigan 
in Summer” are two attractive booklets 
issued by the General Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Each contains a 
deal of authoritative information about 
Michigan’s attractive out-of-doors, and the 
two will be mailed free on request men- 
tioning this magazine. 


Sportsmen will be interested in the tur- 
bine motor hunting boat built by the Ra- 
eine Boat Mfg. Co., Muskegon, Mich. It 
is 16 feet over all, draws loaded only 10 
inches of water, and has an excellent 
3-horse power motor with under-water ex- 
haust. This is a very quiet running lit- 
tle launch, very trim and quite fast. A 


15-foot fishing motor boat has 4-foot 
beam, draws 12 inches and is equipped 
with a very efficient little motor of 1-horse 
power. Send 10 cents for 64-page cata- 
logue and mention this magazine. 


Every modern launch is equipped with 
a searchlight. If you are a launch owner 
and the little boat lacks a searchlight you 
should write for the catalogue of acetylene 
searchlights made by the American Ace- 
tylene Stove Co., Masonic Temple, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

“Photography” and “Taxidermy,” pub- 
lished by Cassell & Co., Ltd., 43-45 E. 
19th St., New York, are two valuable little 
hand-books that will be appreciated by 
sportsmen. These books are for the use of 
the working amateur, and, though very 
comprehensive, their every paragraph is 
concise and entertaining. There is an 
absence of the technical phrasing so an- 
noying in some text books, and either 
book, or both, will be of use to the ex- 
perienced amateur as well as the beginner. 


The latest .30-40 U. S. bullet is the cul- 
mination of a long series of experiments 
by Dr. W. G. Hudson of New York City 
in conjunction with the Ideal Mfg. Co., 
New Haven, Conn. The latter state that 
it is a modification of the Hudson bullet 
No. 308,256. It is one-sixteenth of an 
inch shorter over all, and the point is 
shaped after the pattern of the U. M. C. 
Thomas bullet. The middle groove is 
filled, thus securing greater weight at the 
base and presenting more surface, which 
increases the grip on the rifling. The 
Tdeal dirt catcher is retained. The weight 
of this bullet when cast from pure lead is 
about 200 grs., and with the alloy of 10 
per cent. antimony, 10 per cent. tin and 
80 per cent. lead, which mixture is recom- 
mended, the bullet will be about 170 grs., 
which is really the same as the regular 
factory mid-range bullet (180 grs.). The 
new bullet will be designated in the Ideal 
hand-book as No. 308268. Ed. Taylor, in- 
spector of the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 
lately tested this bullet with 20 grs. of 
their new “Marksman” powder and se- 
cured about 1600 F. S., and there was no 
indication of fusion. It is found that for 
200 yards about 14 ers. weight of the 
powder gives most accurate results. At 
a recent trial at Amburster Park, Jersey 
City, N. J., this bullet and powder showed 
better results than any other cast bullet 
that has thus far been used in the .30-40 
U. S. Krag rifle. After shooting a great 
number of shots, in cleaning the barrel 
there was no indication of leading. The 
Ideal Co. recommends this bullet and 
“Marksman” powder for medium ranges. 
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